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LADY, FRIEND, DESIRES OFFICE WORK. 
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URNISHED ROOMS.—A DESIRABLE THIRD- 
story front room to let; plenty of sun and 
heat. 2313 N. College Avenue. 








LFRED L. SELLERS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-418 Walnut st. 


OARD WANTED.—ELDERLY LADY WISHES 
second floor room and board with small fam- 
ily ot Friends, at moderate rate. Address 

A. BOSWELL, 1307 Arch St. 

ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 

Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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daughter, or two single women, who are 

used to livingin the country, to do the 

= of a small city family. Address No. 153, this 
ce. 


ANTED.—PUPIL NURSES AT THE WEST 
Philadelphia Hospital for Women, 4035 
Parrish street. 


Carving Sets 
From 75 Cents to $5,00. 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
ven to'serving families. Office, 
, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
John Faber Miller, %%, S202, Staz=, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 
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LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Phil- 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon “ The White Cross and Purity,” 
“‘ Woman as a Citizen,” “‘ The National Drink 
Problem,’’ ‘‘ Whittier,” ‘‘ Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “ Glimpses in Europe.”’ Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y- When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “tq 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends, 
A cag. Ninth month 19th, 1998. 9 om St OM 
By Howarkp M. JENKINS, 


Leafiet, (23 es, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 
prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

21 APCH STREET, Philad’a. 








WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, & 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. _ 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
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George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds ; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual trai . Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sezes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college poevemstery school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars TS 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lona ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 








Swarthmore College. 

Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Board School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres~nt build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has jp cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
amy = located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUT 
Chappaqua, 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
Bes-When our 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ Bg 


tisement. readers answer an 
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USED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 





«oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
n Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wail 
apers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
tothe highest grade made. Ali at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 


CHARLES BURTON, | 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


a | Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen, 
ELLIS. leon nemidence, 4, 112 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheafft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 
ASPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all 
and at all prices. We start at $2 fora good shoe. 


| Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 
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| 
AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— | 


The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 
L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelpbia, Penna. 








- TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS 


WITHOUT CHARGE. 
& 


Publishers’ Department. 


*,* We ask the attention of readers to our an- 
nouncement of our rates for subscription to other 
periodicals. The advertisement is inserted else- 
where. Any publication desired, not mentioned in 
the list, we shall be glad to give prices on. 


THE fact is, it is many years since I alto- 
gether abandoned the use of all forms of alco- 
holic drink in the treatment of disease, and with 
positive benefit to my patients. In regard to 
substitutes for family use in emergencies, spirits 
of camphor, aromatic spirits of ammonia, tea, 
coffee, are almost always at hand, and are more 
efficient for all proper purposes for which alco- 
holic liquors are usually resorted to in families. 
—WN. S. Davis, M. D. . 

Just why more effort is not made in our 
country for the production of beet sugar is a 
mystery. There can be but little doubt that the 
yield, the profits, and the general adaptation of 
many parts of our country to successful beet cul- 
ture are all in favor of its success. Can any one 
give the real reason for the apparent indifference 
of our agriculturists and capitalists to this 
great source of national revenue ?>—Mechans’ 
Monthly. 

THE trade in cut wild flowers is beginning to 
| be an important business in the large cities. 
Wild ferns, especially those with leathery leaves, 
are an especial feature. The Christmas fern, 
Aspidium acrostichoides, is largely drawn on. 
It is estimated that five millions of fronds of 
this fern were sold in Philadelphia last year.— 
Mechans’ Monthly. 

MR. JAMES STEWART, one of the most intel- 
ligent horticulturists of the South, has been en- 
gaged by the Memphis Appeal, to take charge 
of one of the agricultural departments of its 
weekly edition. In the column before the writer 
is a note by him on the anoual ring-growth of 
trees. He knew a case of a tree 25 years old, 
which when cut down, exhibited 75 concentric 
rings. The name of the tree is not given.— 
Mechans’ Monthly. 





700 Cups of Tea for 
TWO DOLLARS. 
Or, Three Cups for One Cent. 


CHEAPER THAN COCOA. 





3% pounds of INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA sent 
prepaid on receipt of $2, and if we receive $10 with 
five other names, 6 packages of the above Tea (21 
lbs.) will be forwarded to one address prepaid. 


| 

| WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 

| Tea Dealer, 

| 81 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
L. 


When the most lawful business or calling comes to have | 

. 
so much place in our minds, or to engress so much of our | 
attention as to interfere with known duty, then itis highly | 


necessary to call in question the expediency of following tt 
any longer, or, at least, that we abate in the pursuit thereof. 
James Morr. 


James Mott, a prominent Friend of the last Century, was born on 
Long Island, in 1742. He resided there until after his marriage with 
Mary Underhill, when he removed to New York city and engaged in 
mercantile business. In this he became so deeply absorbed that he 
said: ‘‘ It was arock on which I not only struck but came near unto 
shipwreck.’’ After a few years he retired from the activity of city life 
to within the limits of Purchase Quarterly Meeting, where he ever after 
continued a useful member. Losing his wife when his five children 
were yet young, he devoted himself to their education, and later became 
Superintendent of Nine Partners Boarding School, a station for which 
he was eminently well fitted. He published several small books, 
amongst which were, ‘‘ Observations on the Education of Children, and 
Hints on the Duties of Civil Life,”’ ‘‘An Address to the Public on the use 
of Ardent Spirits,’’ ‘‘ The Lawfulness of War for Christians Examined.’’ 


Several of these have been many times reprinted. He died in his 81st | 


year, in the city of New York. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY. 


TWELFTH MONTH SEVENTEENTH. 


DEAR Friend, we come to yield anew 
The reverence we owe thy name, 
And celebrate with fresh acclaim 

Our Quaker poet, strong and true! 


For though there needs no day of praise 
For him who held with all his sect 
That love and honor and respect 

Belong alike to all our days, 


Yet do we love in special wise 

To celebrate his natal day, 

And pausing in our onward way 
Look back awhile with reverent eyes 


Upon his long and noble life, 

A life as blameless and serene 

As any that the world has seen, — 
Yet one that had its doubts and strife, 


Its martyrdom to sternest duty 
In days when men were weak with fear, 
A life that grew from year to year 
Nearer the type of godly beauty. 


Lowly his birth, his fortunes low, 
His kin a plain and simple folk ; 
The weight of toil and labor's. yoke 
He learned from early years to know. 


And yet there blossomed in his heart 
A passion native-born and strong 
That made him love the poet’s song 

And practise it with homely art. 


and Journal. 
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A “ barefoot boy ”’ he oft would climb, 
In lonely mood, his favorite height, 
And, gazing o’er the hills, recite 

The songs of Burns or set to rhyme 


His thoughts of fields and woods below, 
The grassy meads and joyous brooks, 
The flowery banks and sylvan nooks, 

And the blue river’s peaceful flow. 


And as he strengthen’d day by day 

His touch upon the lyric string, 

The world was glad to hear him sing, 
This nightingale in Quaker gray. 


But when there swept across the land 
The ebb and flow of Freedom’s tide, 
The tuneful harp was laid aside, 

And Whittier stood hand in hand 


With those great souls so true and brave 
Who led the van of that crusade 
Which cleansed the sullied land and made 
A freeman of the shackled slave. 


’T was then he shone upon our sight 
A second Milton among men, 
The poet scourging with his pen 

The enemies of truth and right. 


And still like that great Puritan, 

When peace succeeded iron war 

He donned his singing robes once more, 
And, newly hearten’d by the span 


Of those dark years, he sang with tone 
So full of hope, so large and free, 
It made the mourning nation see 
That o'er the hills the sun still shone. 


He sang in songs of many keys, 
He sang of héme and sweet content, 
And through his verses came the scent 
Of flowers and sounds of birds and bees. 


He sang of duty, faith, and love, 
He sang the brotherhood of man, 
And ever shorter made the span 

That parts us from the life above. 


The life above,—ah, it is thine, 
Dear Heart, for, ever through the years, 
Through all thy human hopes and fears, 
There gleamed a spirit half divine,— 


A spirit that in all its moods 
Of joy and grief obey’d the Light, 
That read the laws of God aright 
And follow’d the Beatitudes. 


His creed,—and who shall name his creed ? 
If so we may those feelings call 
That were too wide for ritual, 

That asked no priest to intercede 


With service born of man’s device ; 
But rested in the faith content 
That God is good, that reverent 

And upright living is the price 


Of joy beyond. So while he stood 
Within the faith his fathers held, 
His great and loving heart out-well’d 
T’ wards all the human brotherhood. 


O gentie Friend, serene and strong, 
O Poet, sweet and tender-true, 
Thy work was such as martyrs do, 
Thy life one grand and noble song ! 
J. RussELL HAYEs. 





196: 


JOHN THE BAPTIST: HIS MJNISTRY AND HIS 
RELATION TO JESUS 

Read at the Conference Class, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 

Eleventh month 25, 1894, by Samuel J. Ash. 
A stupy of the life of Jesus would be very incomplete 
without giving thoughtful and careful consideration to 
the subject of his relation to John the Baptist, he who 
was the called forerunner of Jesus the Christ, and who 
said of himself, ‘‘ I am the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as said 
Isaiah, the prophet.’’ (John 1: 23.) 

In readiug the narratives as recorded of John and.of 
Jesus, one is profoundly impressed with the striking con- 
trast of their adult life and ministry, and with the very 
peculiar and similar conditions of their birth and parent- 
age. Their mothers were cousins, and Mary dwelt in 


the same house with Elizabeth for three months previous | and that the dispensation of Jesus must increase. 


| cording to the testimony of Jesus, John typified the apex 
(Gabriel) was commissioned to make the annunciation to | 


to the birth of John. (Luke 1:56.) The same angel 
both mothers, and 
dren. 
partaken of by both Mary and Elizabeth. From their 
early childhood to the time of their appearance in the 
public ministry at thirty years of age, the same silence is 
noticeable respecting both, whether purposely or acci- 


give them the names for their chil- 


dentally, and we are left in ignorance of their youth and | 


early manhood, with the single exception of the incident 
of Jesus talking with the doctors in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, when twelve years of age. 

The name John signifies ‘‘ The grace or mercy of the 
Lord.’’ The name Jesus signifies ‘‘ Saviour.’ 

At the naming of John, Zacharias, his father, was 
filled with the Holy Ghost and prophesied, saying: ‘‘And 


thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the highest, 
for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare 


by the remission of their sins, through the tender mercy 
of our God; whereby the day-spring from on high hath 
visited us, to give light to them that sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way 
of peace.’’ (Luke 1: 76-79.) 


We are led to infer that John and Jesus were do¢h | 
And that the | 


agencies in the Divine purpose and order. 
relation of John to Jesus is the relation of the grace and 
mercy of God to the salvation of mankind. The ac- 


ceptance of this grace and mercy, and coming to be bap- | 
makes a Christian life, | 


tized into its elements, is what 
‘Lhe ministry of John was like a clarion trumpet echoing 
from the hill country, the preaching of Jesus like the 
music of angelic harps by the shore of Galilee. John’s 

baptism was the washing out of the palpable carnalities 
of a common life by a tacit confession, bya solemn vow, 
by an imposing ceremony. The fierce, scathing eloquence 
of his cry made the thoughts and suggestions of the gen- 
tle life of Jesus more impressive still. We are not in- 


the baptism of Jesus, but probably for several months, as 


the people to a great interest in his work. 
gives as the date of the baptism of Jesus, December,A.D. 
26, or January, A. D. 27, or inthe year of Rome, 780. 

After the beginning of the public ministry of Jesus, 


it was not long until John was thrown into prison by | 


eommand of Herod. ‘ For the imprisonment of John 
by Herod Antipas, there are two reasons given, one by 
Josephus, who says: ‘ Herod feared lest the great influ- 


ence John had over the people might put it into his | 


power and inclination to raise a rebellion.’ The other 
by Matthew and Mark, who say it was because John de- 
clared Herod’s marriage with Herodias was unlawful.’’ 





The same surprises and the same rejoicings were | 


| tianity have the same author, 
| spirit, 
his ways, to give knowledge of salvation unto his people | 


| him and many believed on him. 
| sees rejected for themselves the counsel of God, refused 


| have been stated to the world in parables. 
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John’s confidence in his own judgment regarding the 
Messiah seems to have been somewhat shaken while in 
prison, though his disciples continued to baptize. He 
sends them to Jesus with the question: ‘‘ Art thou he 
that should come or do we look for another?’’ The re- 
sponse of Jesus, referring to his works for answer, was no 
doubt sufficiently reassuring. 

The beheading of John while in prison, and the rea- 
sons given for it, furnish a lesson of the terrific power of 
a proud, high-tempered, and scheming woman. The 
reason why John was designated by Jesus as the highest 
type of human excellence, was not so much because of his 


| powerful preaching, as that he was able to see the insuffi- 


ciency of water baptism, and to point ,onfidently to 
that which was to follow, the baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
because he realized and testified that he must decrease, 
Ac- 


or highest possible development that could be reached 
under the influence of heredity and training through a 
long line of virtuous and pious ancestry. As the eagle 


| is called the king of birds, and the lion the king of 
| beasts, so John represents the king of Judah, the last and 


greatest of the Hebrew prophets. Nevertheless, ‘‘ he 
that is but little in the Kingdom of Heaven is greater 
than he.’’*® As the lower orders of the vegetable kingdom 
are greater than the higher orders of the mineral king- 


| dom, as the lower of the animals are greater than the 
| higher of the vegetable, so the lower of the Kingdom of 
| Heaven, or the realm of the spirit, are greater than the 

highest expression of human attainment. 


‘¢ Through 
Through what does Chris- 
Through Jove. Evolution and Chris- 
the same end, the same 
the sublime unity, the universal gospel of love. 
‘In the deepest sense it is as true as it ever was held 
to be, that the world was made for man, and that the 
bringing forth in him of those qualities which we call 
highest and holiest, is the final cause of creation.’’ 

John the Baptist, Jesus the Christ. Why? Did John 
originate baptism? Did Jesus originate salvation? Bap- 
tism was among the Hebrews prior to John ; administered 
by their priests as a cleansing rite for their heathen con- 
verts. By their beiief, salvation was of the Jews. John, 
however, required all to be baptized, both Jew and Gen- 
tile. John was fhe Baptist then, because he called all 
men everywhere to repentance. Ais baptism stood 


what does evolution work? 
tianity work? 


”? 


| for the universality of the grace or mercy of the Lord, 


in contradistinction to the exclusiveness of the Jews. 
The common people and the despised publicans heard 
The scribes and Phari- 


to hear John’s message to repent, 
submit to his baptism. 


and so would not 
John came preaching asceticism, 


| repentance with sorrow, and the Pharisees would not 
formed just how long John had been preaching before | 


mourn over their sins. In those days it was easier to 


| convert the heathen than the self-righteous. 
he seemed to have a number of disciples, and had aroused | 


Tradition | 


The popular religion of that day had no use for either 
John or Jesus. Have such conditions any parallel in 
these days? 

We may venture the suggestion that the sole object of 
our winter’s study here is not historic or literary or criti- 
cal. ‘* The things which were written aforetime were 


| written for our instruction, that we, through patience and 


comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.’’ We of 
this conference are old enough to refer to our own ex- 
perience for corroboration of those spiritual truths which 
To the disci- 
ples only is it given to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom. ‘* He that will do my will shall know of the doc- 
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trine.’’ These treasures are not gathered from external | 
sources, they must be spiritually discerned. What con- 
cerns us most, is to know ‘‘ The Way, the Truth, and 
the Life.’” Have we ever known the life of joy in the 
Holy Spirit, out of the Truth ? Have we ever approached 
it by any other way than by repentance and sorrow for 
transgression? Are not the dispensations of John and 
of Jesus so closely related that they cannot be separated ? 
Must not the traditional religionist, as well as the tradi- 
tional non-religionist, come under both, before true spirit- 
ual peace and the government of the Divine can be 
witnessed and realized? Are we disposed to compare 
the sweeping wave of the Moody movement and the ex- 
citing activities of the Salvation Army to the dispensa- 
tion of John, and the quiet Quaker meeting to the dis- 
pensation of Jesus? Let us look deeper. Can any ex- 
ternal organization whatever do more than prepare the 
way? Can any form of service do more than bear testi- 
mony to the Master’s call? Can any branch of the | 
visible, militant church be other than John’s disciple ? 
As individuals do not the disciples of John and the 
disciples of Jesus continue to work for the betterment of 
the conditions of humanity? The followers of John are 
those who declare the kingdom of heaven at hand ; the 
followers of Jesus are those who have been born again, 
have entered into the divine government afid peace, who 
live day by day upon the inspiration of the pure atmo-° 
sphere of the divine love. These no longer fast on locusts 
and wild honey, or wear the rude garments of the hermit 
or the nomad. They have a settled habitation where 
they can always be found, in placid retirement with Him 
who hath redeemed them and whose seamless garment is 
a protection from the contamination that might result 
from association with the wicked and the depraved. The 
lives of such are continually inviting the beholder to 
come, taste, and see that the Lord is good. 
living epistles, seen and read of all men. 

The suggestions of our theme outrun the limit of our 
time. 

But let us take a final look at this picture of thestern | 
figure of the Baptist, from the hill country, in the vigor 
of his matured manhood, as with extended arm and 
glowing eye he sees in prophetic vision across the river 
Jordan, down through the ranges of the centuries, and 
points out to us the church of the future coming up out 
of the wilderness of Form and Creed and Ritual and 
Rules of Discipline, leaning upon the breast of her be- 
loved, whom the Father delighteth to honor, fair as the 
moon reflecting her traditions and her history, clear as 
the sun of her divine inspiration, and terrible as an army 
with banners inscribed in words of living light, chanting 
as with one voice in harmony with the holiest instincts 
and interests of humanity the angelic anthem, ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, and good will 
to men.”’ 


They are 


Paper prepared for and read at the Park Avenue Bible Conference, 
Baltimore, Md., by Anna W. Janney. 


NoTHING in the recent history of our times, it seems to | 
me, has been so significant of the spiritual growth of | 
mankind as the World’s Parliament of Religions. The | 
liberality of thought that would admit to fellowship of | 
communion followers of all great teachers and adherents | 
of all faiths, is unparalleled in its far-reaching broadness. 
How petty becomes the narrow sectarianism dominat- 
ing the followers of our great Master, when according | 
to the world-encircling love he taught, we behold broth- | 
ers of different races, tongues, and faiths meet to testify 
to their reliance on the Universal Father and Guide. 


| roaster. 5. 


| religion. 


, ments of peculiar national forms of thought. 
| theology borrowed its form almost bodily from the Greek, 





Within less than two centuries brothers of the same 
household of faith were persecuting each other with 
every conceivable weapon,—invective, deprivation of 
property, foul prisons, fire, and the axe. To-day not 
only they, but the so-called pagan, the heathen,’ the 
idolater, against whom they made common cause, are 
able to meet on the broad platform of faith, hope, and 
charity, ‘‘a religious basis of conduct and character, 
and in all the good works that grow out of a sense of God’s 
fatherhood and human brotherhood.’’ In clearer and 
clearer tones ring out the tender words of Jesus: ‘Other 


| sheep have I not of this fold,’’ until we have at last 


learned the eternal truth that there is ‘‘a light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world,’’ and to 
the soul of each the Voice speaks in a language he can 
understand. 

Great souls in all ages have come up to the plane of 
broad humanity, albeit each race and individual holds as 
sacred certain rites or ceremonial forms. But religious 
thought follows the universal law of evolution, and point 
by point the non-essentials to the spiritual growth of 
man become as nothing, until at last the freed soul stands 
face to face with the ‘‘ greatest thing in the world,’’— 


| love, and only love. 


As the soul of each man is akin to that of his brother, 
so is his mind, and the moral and religious teaching of 
the races of mankind touch each other, curiously, we 
might think, did we not consider the natural results of 
inheritance and environments. In many cases the par- 
allels are striking, in others as strongly opposed. Some 
of the great religions of the world seem in their tenets 
to have been constructed on diametrically opposite prin- 
ciples, but truths in each appeal to the witness for truth 
in every soul, and thus each seems somewhere to touch 
pure Christianity, which is the highest evolution of relig- 
ious development. 

The great religions of the world have been about 
eleven, these, in turn, having had schisms and sects of 
various kinds. Briefly these are: 1. Confucianism and 
the Las-tse and Tas-ism of the Chinese. 2. The Brah- 
manism of the Hindoo. 3. Buddhism, or the Protestant- 
ism of the East. 4. Parseeism, or the religion of Zo- 
The Egyptian religion. 6 Greek theology. 
7. Roman theology. 8. The Teutonic and Scandinavian 
9g. The Jewish religion. 10. Mohammedism. 
11. The religion of Christ. 

Each of these definite forms of religious thought 
seems to have had its birth in one of three ways,—either 
suddenly, under the influence of a prophet or great moral 
teacher of wonderful force or great spiritual magnetism ; 


| or gradually, out of a national tendency ; or from imita- 


tion of or reaction from one of these previous. forms. 
For example, Confucianism, Buddhism, Mohammedism, 
are built upon the teachings of great prophets, as, indeed, 


| is Christianity in its inception asa doctrine. Brahmanism 


strictly, and the Jewish religion partially, were develop- 
Roman 


the Greeks having previously Hellenized many of the 


| gods of Egypt. 


In the brief limits of this paper I can but touch upon 


|-the striking points of correspondence and sympathy 


among these great religions. Nearly all have their Bibles, 
and these books (to quote Frothingham), ‘‘ contain the 
highest and deepest thoughts respecting man’s relations 
with the Infinite above him, with his fellows around, and 
with the mystery of his own inward being. In them are 


| found the purest expressions of faith and hope, the finest 


aspirations after truth, the sweetest sentiments of confi- 
dence and trust, hymns of praise, proverbs of wisdom, 





readings of the moral law, interpretations of Providence, 
studies in the workings of destiny, rules for worship, 
directions for piety, prayers, prophecies, sketches of 
saintly character, narratives of holy lives, lessons in de- 
voutness, humility, patience, and charity.’’ 

The soul of each man, breathed upon by the Spirit of 
God, climbs upward toward the same great Source of 
life and light, and, therefore, the lofty teachings of Con- 
fucius, tending toward the higher life, have in them much 
of the ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ’’ taught by Jesus. Con- 
fucius says: ‘‘ My doctrine is easy to understand,’’ and 
his chief disciple adds: ‘‘ It consists only in having the 
heart right, and in loving one’s neighbor as one’s self.”’ 
When asked, ‘‘ Is there one word which may serve as a 
rule for all life ?’’ he answered, ‘‘ Is not reciprocity such 
a word? What you do not like when done to yourself, 
do not do that to others.’’ 

Says the other Chinese Bible, that of Las-Tse: 
‘* Recompense enmity by doing good.’’ 

The Vedas of the Brahmans, the Tripitaka of the 
Buddhists, the Zend Avesta of the Parsee or Persians, and 


the Koran, as well as these Chinese Bibles, have passages 


as striking in their resemblance to our Bible. For in- 
stance, this from the Koran, ‘‘ None of you can be called 
a true believer till he loves for his brother what he loves 
for himself.’’ Another: 


‘* Say there is one God alone— 
God the eternal : 
He begetteth not 
And he is not begotten 
And there is none like unto him.” 


The Buddhist Bible has these five commandments: 
1. Thou shalt not kill. 2. Thou shalt not steal. 3. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery or any impurity. 4. Thou 
shalt not lie. 5. Thou shalt not intoxicate thyself. 

It says, also: ‘* Hatred does not cease by hatred at 
any time; hatred ceases by love.’’ 

Listen to this from Lakya-Muni, the Buddha: 


‘*All that we are is the result of what we have thought; it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. If a man 
speaks or acts with evil thought, pain follows him as the wheel follows 
the foot of him who draws the cart. 

“As the bee collects honey and departs without injuring the flower, 
so let him who is wise dwell on the earth. 

““¢ These sons belong to me, and this wealth belongs to me!’ 
with such thoughts a fool is tormented. 
to himself, how much less sons and wealth ! 

‘«« Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in his heart, ‘ It will not 
come nigh me.’ Let no man think lightly of good, saying in his 
heart, ‘ It will not benefit me.’ Even by the falling of waterdrops a 
water pot is filled. 

‘« He whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds brightens up 
this world like the moon when she rises from behind a cloud. Let a 
man overcome anger by love, evil by good, the greedy by liberality, 
the liar by truth.” 

What a familiar sound have these words from the 
Brahman Bible: ‘‘ Let no man be offended with those 
who are angry with him, but gently reply to those who 
curse him.’’ ' 

And this abridged passage might have been written 
by Isaiah : 

“« Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who gives life; He who gives strength ; 
Whose commands all the bright gods revere ; 
Whose shadow is immortality. 

‘« Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? He who 
through his power is the one King of the breathing and awakening 
world; Who governs all, man and beast. 

*« Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? He whose 
greatness these snowy mountains, whose greatness the sea proclaims. 
He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm; He through 
whom the heaven was established, —nay, the highest heaven; He to 
whom heaven and earth, standing firm by his will, look up. 

«« Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who by his might looked even over the water clouds— 
The clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice ; 


He himself does not belong | 
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He who alone is God above all gods. 

«« Who is the God to whom we shal! offer our sacrifice ?”’ 

The Persian Bible gives this prayer to be used by all 
who would sincerely worship God: ‘‘ In whatever way I 
may have sinned, against whomsoever I may have sinned, 
however I may have sinned, I repent of it with thoughts, 
words, and works. Forgive !’’ 

These quotations might be given indefinitely ; they 
serve to give external evidence of much uniformity of 
spiritual thought. Only a student of the Biblical lore 
of many lands would be able to tell whether they came 
from our Bible, the Vedas, or the sacred books of other 
countries. But in more than moral and religious pre- 
cepts do these Bibles agree,—in legend and history, cus- 
toms and rites. It is sometimes asserted that Moses bor- 
rowed his monotheism and the Jewish ritual from Egypt, 
because he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

| But in the fundamental character of these religions 
| there appears the internal evidence of their emanation 
from the same loving guidance. Lowell says: 
“ God sends his teachers unto every age, 
To every clime and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race : 
. Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man and given it to grasp 
The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 
Infolds some germs of goodness and of right.’’ 


Underlying most dense superstitions and benumbing 
| ceremonial and ritual, is found the spark which gives 
| warmth and life. Some of the great religions seem to 
| possess little or none of our cherished faith in immortal- 
ity, and the nearness of God to his children is a thought 
even undreamt of by some. The teachings of some seem 
to have been on a moral plane alone, but they tended 
upward. Clarke says of Confucianism: ‘‘ If the law of 
Moses, which taught nothing of a future life, was a prep- 
aration for Christianity, if, as the early Christian fathers 
asserted, Greek philosophy was also a school-master to 
bring men to Christ, who can doubt that the truth and 

_ purity in the teachings of Confucius were providentially 

| intended to lead this great nation in the right direction ? 
Confucius is a star in the East to lead his people to 
Christ. One of the most authentic of his sayings is this, 

| that ‘in the West the true Saint must be looked for and 
found.’ He had a perception, such as truly great men 
have often had, of some one higher than himself, who 
was to come after him. We cannot doubt therefore that 
God, who forgets none of his children, has given this 
teacher to the swarming millions of China, to lead them 
on till they are ready for a higher light.’’ 

And so is it with our other brothers, —they are waiting 
for the message which will reach them when they are able 
to receive it, the knowledge of the Divine Light within. 
In the meantime they aspire, fight the eternal battles be- 

' tween right and wrong, and wait with patience the inevita- 
ble close of life here. All of the lessons are not .to be 
learned by them. From some we may imbibe or emu- 
late a child-like submission tothe Divine Will. Others 
show a deep tenderness towards all things living, as being 
the work and evidence of the Creating Hand. ‘Tenderness, 
patience, temperance, reverence, and loving kindnesses 
are not peculiar to the so-called Christian religion alone. 

What, then, can the teachings of Jesus give them ? 
A Father, who comforts and sustains, instead of a dread 
power, or an ocean of eternity—something vague, in- 
tangible ; every man a brother; and the rich hope of 
Heaven here and now, as the heritage of those whose souls 
and lives are illumined by the radiance of the in dwelling 

| Christ. 








. Jn conclusion I would quote these words from James 
Freeman Clarke: ‘And the hour cometh and now is, 
when the world shall be full of the knowledge of God, and 


when the whole wide earth shall be the temple of the | 


Deity in— 
‘* «A cathedral boundless as our wonder; 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 
Its choir the winds and waves; its organ, thunder, 
Its dome thesky.’”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
TORTOLA. 
East of Porto Rico is a group, fifty in number, called 
the Virgin Islands. In 1706, through the preaching of 


Thomas Chalkley, as before noted, a meeting of Friends | 


was settled on Anguilla, but except from the accounts of 


two or three visits he made thereto we know nothing | 
concerning it, and in all probability the meeting was not | 
However, on his final visit in 1736, he found | 


long held. 


much earnestness, and there seemed something of a 
revival. 


In the neighboring island of Tortola, though later in 


developing, Friends acquired a growth as wonderful as | 
The | 


in some of the other islands seventy years before. 
records of London Yearly Meeting in 1740 speak of a 
convincement coming over some ot the Virgin Islands, 
particularly Tortola, which seems to have arisen from 
inner conviction rather than from outside labor, ‘‘ which 
caused the people to come together and wait on the Lord 
in silence, where no meetings had ever been.’’ Among 
those convinced was the Governor, Pickering, who re- 
mained faithful till death. The first reference was in 
Fifth month, 1741, when the governor acquainted London 


Yearly Meeting that thirty persons had embraced Friends’ | 


principles, and kept their meetings twice a week, which 
report was received to the comfort and satisfaction of all, 
and a response was sent back the next month. Finally 
two monthly meetings were settled ; one at Roadstown, 
the other at Fat Hog Bay, the governor’s residence. A 


part of the records of these have come in recent yearsinto | 


possession of Friends at Arch Street meeting, Philadel- 
phia, and they may throw some light on the origin of the 
convincement in 1739. There seems to have been a 
yearly meeting on the island, but like those at Barbadoes 
and elsewhere it was an isolated gathering, and not made 
up of different quarterly meetings. In fact, at that time 
there were no other business meetings of Friends in the 
West Indies, except at Barbadoes, and they were near 
theirend. The two Van Dyk islands near by contained 
several Friends, who belonged to Tortola Meeting. At 


Fat Hog Bay the meeting grew so that a temporary shed | 


was built to house the people. 
meeting was also settled. 


On St. Croix Island a 


The rise of Friends in the Virgin Islands, at the time | 
of they decadence in the rest of the West Indies, was a | 
matter of much solicitude among public Friends on the | 
Besides Thomas | 


main land, and occasioned many visits. 
Chalkley, there were John Estaugh, James Becket, Peter 


braved pestilence and the perils of the seas to visit and 
comfort Friends on these islands. John Estaugh, with 
Chalkley and Cadwallader, died in Tortola. 
men were members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
three of them died in the West Indies. The local preach- 
ers were John and Dorcas Pickering, Jeremiah Martin, 
Daniel Stanton, and William Wiley. 

The meetings seemed to have gradually weakened. 
Reference to the London Yearly Meeting epistles shows 
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‘cotton on the new lands of that island. 
| made governor and a major in the militia, but feeling a 


| was in an uproar. 
| of breaking down the floor, only a few were let in at a 
| time. 
| was from fear that their master’s death would subject 
| them to the cruelties practiced on other plantations, but 


| behavior while there. 
Fearin, Mary Evans, Phebe Smith, Thomas Lancaster, | 
and John Cadwallader, and others, who from time to time 


Five of these | 


this. Up to 1764 almost regular reports were sent from 


| Tortola, after which they ended ;—one year before those 


from Barbadoes. The curse of Slavery was over the 
island, and with that Friends could not consistently live 
inconcord. Some freed their negroes, some emigrated, 
while the great part, feeling the cross of Quakerism too 
great, relapsed into worldly ways, and the climate was the 
death of marty. By 1780 there were no Friends on the 
Virgin Islands. 

John Pickering, the mainstay of Tortola Friends, was 
an educated man, who grew wealthy raising sugar and 
At forty he was 


drawing towards Friends, he publicly announced their 
principles and cast from him all his honors. Learned in 
the law, he now avoided the courts, unless to plead the 
cause of the weak against the strong. When he rode 
through his plantations, his negroes greeted him with loud 
choruses of song, which they continued as long as they 
could see him. In 1768, at the age of sixty, he was 


| seized with a fatal illness, which his slaves hearing, five 
| hundred of them surrounded his house and clamored to 


see their master, and when his death was announced 
there was a mournful note which echoed from plantation 
to plantation, until crowds came therefrom and the island 
They cried for admission, but for fear 


The commotion among the simple-minded blacks 


when they were assured the past kindness would continue, 
they calmed down. The family of Governor Pickering 
soon moved to England, and the Society of Friends on 
Tortola, bereft of its support still further, went on in its 
decline, which must have started before 1765, for then 


| the last reports went to London Yearly Meeting. 


In looking over these reports, it appears that the first 
was sent in 1743, the next in 1745, and one the following 
year; then they were dropped until 1751, when they 
were continued until 1757; thence with two omissions 
until 1765. 

The last official knowledge of Friends of Tortola was 
in 1768, when Philadelphia Monthly Meeting reports, 
Seventh month 29: ‘‘ Our friend Samuel Wiley attended 
with a certificate dated at a close of a meeting for wor- 


| ship held at Fat Hog Bay, Fifth month 22, attended by 
| three men and three women, saying he lived many years 


on the island, in which he had seen it in adversity and 
prosperity, and now no business meetings are held: yet 
the small remnant desire to recommend him.’’ He re- 
turned the next spring, ‘‘ with a certificate directed to 
such Friends as remain in Tortola, or others professing 
the Truth.”’ 

Some time afterward Thomas Humphries, who once 
lived at Tortola, and at whose mountain home a meeting 
was sometimes held, visited the island from Philadelphia, 
to which placed he had migrated. Returning he brought 
a paper signed by five Friends, ‘‘ signifying his orderly 
” 

From 1765 there was a rapid decline. Negro slavery 
and the climate, which bore heavily on Friends from 


| ** beyond seas,’’ were the main causes of the falling off. 


Many emigrated to Philadelphia and some to England. 
The death of Governor Pickering and the removal of 


| his preacher wife, Dorcas, to England, unsettled Friends, 
| as also did the emigration of Samuel and Mary Notting- 
| ham, who freed their slaves and gave them their estate. 
| By 1780 there was not a Friend in Tortola. 


John Estaugh was mentioned as one of the ministers 
who died on the Island. He had previously visited the 





800 


West Indies, in 1704. When near Barbadoes, he was 
captured by a French privateer and taken to Martinique. 
Here he held meetings among the other prisoners, to the 
discomfort of an English major who acted as chaplain. 
They held controversies one with another, which per- 
haps was looked on with favor by their Catholic captors. 


But as the principal in Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ | the Master, not only for his own soul’s sake, but for the 


To this | 


Elizabeth Haddon, of Haddonfield, N. J., he was mar- | never after to have been disturbed or shaken in the full- 


does John Estaugh most appeal to our interést. 


ried in 1702, two years before his capture by the French. 
T.B0K. 
( Conclusion to Follow.) 


MEMORIAL OF ABEL A. HULL. 
A memorial of our deceased friend, Abel A. Hull, prepared by 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting. 
Apet A. Hutt, the subject of this Memoir, was born at 
Marlborough, Ulster county, New York, the gth day of 
the Tenth month, 1808. 
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ence, man’s origin and destiny, claimed his considera- 
tion, but it pleased his Heavenly Father to clear his vision, 
giving him an understanding of spiritual truths witha 
realization of the substance of ‘‘ Heavenly Wisdom,”’ 
which ‘‘ maketh wise unto salvation,’’ and with ‘ full 
purpose of heart’’ he devoted himself to the service of 


religion of the Lord Jesus in the earth ; and he appears 


| ness of his faith. 


- 


In the year 1833 he was joined in marriage with 
Almira Ann Haviland, of Dutchess county, New York, 
a member of the Society of Friends, and a few years 
thereafter they settled within the limits of Amawalk 


_ Monthly Meeting, New York. 


His parents, James and Anna Hull, were members of 


the Society of Friends; being plain country people in 
moderate circumstances their children were early trained 
to participate in the active business of life. In that early 
part of the century, when the stern and laborious duty 
of obtaining a livelihood absorbed most of the time, 
even of those in tender years, opportunities for mental 
culture were limited, and relaxation from vigorous physi- 
cal employment was seldom realized. While these con- 


most desirable, and offered scant means and incentive to 
literary development and scholastic attainments, they 
were prolific in producing a race of noble men and 
women, of rugged frame and sterling character, in whose 
hearts the seeds of religion ofttimes found congenial soil, 


After many needful provings and baptisms, he here 
first appeared in a Meeting for Worship. In due time 
his gift was acknowledged, and in the year 1845 he was 
recorded a minister of the Society. 

In 1848 he removed with his family to Harford 
County, Maryland, and was attached by certificate to 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting, and Forest Indulged, after- 
wards Forest Preparative Meeting, of which meeting he 


| continued a consistent, upright member until his death, 


| ment among them. 


and sprang up to bear fruit for the helping of seeking | 


souls and the honor of the Lord. 
And so the subject of this sketch, being one of a 
. large family, found it laid upon him to contribute a full 
share of his time and labor to their support, and received 


but little school education, which was obtained by a few 


of the winter months of his young life spent at the poorly 
equipped private school. He was apt at learning, and 
improving his limited opportunities, laid the foundation 
for a large fund of information and useful knowledge, 
afterwards obtained by habits of observation, quickened 
by a love for investigation, and from reading such books 
as time and opportunity afforded him. In the latter 
years of his lifé, when he beheld the educational oppor- 
tunities of the rising generation, and realizing how vast 
the field of research, and how limited the comparative 
achievement to which he had obtained by untiring and 
almost unaided effort in meditative mood, at times he 
would express how valuable these school facilities would 
have been to him. 


Possessing a lively and social disposition in youth 


and early manhood, he sometimes joined in forms of | 


entertainment which brought him condemnation, though, 
it is believed, he was restrained from great excesses, or 
the more vicious and corrupting habits and amusements 
too often indulged in. 

Passing over much of a material character connected 
with his life, which might be of interest to the few, we 


come to view the presentation of his spiritual character | 


and development under the forming hand of the Lord, 
which, as the experience of a soul deeply exercised in 
obtaining a knowledge of the higher, lasting, and more 
valuable attainment of the Divine will and blessing, must 
be of interest and value to all. 


In his early manhood, the problem of human exist- 





| settlement here were of a peculiarly trying nature. 
ditions were not such as our modern society esteems as | 


laboring with all the earnestness of his strong nature for 
the maintenance of the doctrines, testimonies, and ex- 
cellent order of our Society. 

Some of the circumstances of the first years of his 
The 
institution of slavery had a strong hold where he lived, 
many of its advocates knowing of Friends principally as 
being opposed to it, looked with disfavor upon his settle- 
But being faithful to the Divine 
Monitor, he was enabled to walk circumspectly before 
his neighbors, and to so order his life as to gain the 
esteem and confidence of all who valued the sterling 
qualities of a Christian, and the respect of all others. 
He was accepted as a friend and safe counsellor by the 
oppressed class, without losing the confidence of their 
masters. 

Deeply sensible of the responsibility of breaking the 
silence of an assembly gathered in the worship of the 
Almighty, ‘‘and that none are blind as the Lord’s 
servant or deaf as his messenger,’’ it was not until appre- 
hension was resolved into revealed certainty that he arose 
for vocal service. After thus waiting as at Jerusalem for 
the Divine anointing, he was often favored to minister 
to the needs of his hearers, comforting the despondent, 
strengthening the weak, stirring up the lukewarm, warn- 
ing the erring and rebellious of the danger of their course, 
and counselling all to devote their talents to the service 
of their Creator as the part of wisdom. 

Accepting the Holy Scripture as designed above all 
other records to assist man in the work of his soul’s sal- 
vation, often repeating that they stand ‘‘as a school 
master to bring us unto Christ,’’ he drew largely from 
them to confirm the doctrine he taught and the truth of 
His exercise. ‘‘ His speech and his preaching was not 


| with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstra- 


tion of the spirit and of power.’’ 
Always diligent in the attendance of his meetings 


| when at home, he encouraged others to the same reason- 


able duty. 

The distinguishing traits of his character were the 
quickness and depth of his perceptive faculties, and his 
firmness in maintaining and defending his conclusions. 
From conviction an earnest Friend, he could never swerve 
from the principles adopted by the founders of the Society, 


‘and he was utterly fearless in their defense, sometimes 


giving offense by his plain, forcible way of speaking. 
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In the latter years of his life these characteristics were 
much softened. The strong nature came to be more and 
more under the government of the Prince of Peace, and 
he would oftentimes say that he felt love for all, and did 
not think he had an enemy in the world. 

With the unity of his Friends he many times engaged 
in Gospel service among Friends and others in different 
parts, returning with the reward of peace. 

At the bedside of pain and sickness, in homes of be- 
reavement, where the wail of anguish breaks forth from 
stricken hearts, he was often a messenger of glad tidings, 
directing their weary, ‘‘ storm-tossed souls ’’ to find rest 
and consolation in the bosom of a loving Father and 
strength in the arm of His power to support in every trial. 

Gifted by nature, but not free from human weakness 
and besetments, but with courage and hope maintaining 
the warfare of the Christian to their overcoming. 

After more than half a century spent in the closest 
and, happiest union with the partner of his married life, 
she was suddenly taken from him by death. This great 
bereavement was a sore trial. But he found beneath him 
the everlasting arms, holding his head above the billows, 
and enabling him to consign her mortal remains to the 
grave without a murmur as he bore tribute to her worth. 

But the burden of four score years weighing heavily 
upon him, at last his erect frame bowed beneath it and 
the termination of his earthly pilgrimage drew near. 
For a number of months before his death he was unable 
to walk, being moved about in a wheel-chair. Though 


é U1 
FROM THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

As the days and weeks slip by at the Schofield School 
they find the new teachers taking hold of their work with 
increasing interest and enthusiasm. We are a very happy 
family, and a busy one. How glad even the smallest of 
the day-scholars are to earn their school-tax! It is éx- 
tremely hard for them to obtain money this year, so we 
give those who are most needy a chance to earn their 
education. After school is out, the dust flies and the 
sound of the broom and the dust-brush is heard on every 
side, as with merry song or laugh each boy or girl com- 
pletes his or her appointed task. Outside, the boarder- 
boys are busily engaged in the shops or about the grounds. 
The girls are mending or doing their share of the laun- 
dry work. 

The graduating class are intensely interested in their 
work, and whenever the principal is called out of her 
room, as often happens, she returns to find them putting 
difficult problems on the board, or quietly going on with 
a recitation. Sometimes, when we look into these earn- 
est young faces, so eager to pass out from the restraints 
of school-life into what they think is the freer life, we 
wonder what the future will hold in store for them. 
Hard work and plenty of it, surely, with many a knock 


| from a rude passer-by. 


confined at home and his temporal enjoyments limited | 


to the circle of his room, he was uncomplaining, often 
expressing himself as ‘‘ wanting nothing.’’ He was 
spared the pain of sickness, suffering mostly from weak- 
ness. His concern for those who ministered to his needs, 
lest he should burden them, and effort to maintain Chris- 
tian patience and resignation, were manifest and touching. 
At last the hour arrived when the summons was : 
“ Spirit, leave thy house of clay, 
Dust, be thou dissolved in death.” 
and falling into a stupor which continued to the end, he 
passed quietly away about noon on the gth of Seventh 
month, 1890, and we have no doubt of the soul’s trans- 
lation to that higher state of existence which awaits the 
righteous. 

His funeral took place at Forest Meeting-house on the 
12th of Seventh month, and a meeting held on the occa- 
sion, attended bya large number of relatives and friends, 
all classes and denominations gathering to manifest their 
appreciation of his worth. 

Approved in and endorsed by direction of Little 
Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Little Falls, 
Seventh month 6, 1894. 

Mary E. Curtiss, Clerks 
CHaARLEs L. VAIL, ’ 

Read in and approved by Baltimore Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held in joint session at Baltimore, Third 
month 12, 1894, and directed to be forwarded to the 
Representative Committee of the Yearly Meeting. 

Tuos. O. MaTTHEWs, 
Mary E. Moore, i — 

Read in the Representative Committee at a meeting 
held Tenth month 20, 1894, approved as revised, and di- 
rected to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. 

JosePH J. JANNEY, Clerk. 


My belief is,—not that the good body by any bodily 
excellence improves the soul, but, on the contrary, that 


the good soul, by her own excellence improves the body. 
—Pluto’s Republic. 


Human nature is the same the world over, and our 
boys and girls look forward to Commencement Day, 
with all its delights and honors, just as we did in the old 
Race Street days, when we listened to the wise words of 
Annie Shoemaker or of Samuel S. Ash as they told us of 
the greater school we were about to enter. 

We feel that we must have every boy and girl in 
every month during the last year. One or two of our 
best scholars were a month late, and some are waiting yet 
to come. Is there not some other Class of ’95 who would 
like to make the way easier for these darker brothers and 
sisters? Could not the graduating expenses be made a 
little less and the money thus saved be spent in bringing 
in some student who is longing to join his class? You 
know you would not like to drop out of that dear class of 
’95,and do you not think our boys and girls feel just the 
same ? ELLA A. WARNER. 

Aiken, S. C., Twelfth month 8. 


As TO MrracLes.—We are, therefore, led to define 
miracles as an effect in nature which, as dependent upon 
controlling will, and due to the action of that will, is as 
natural in every sense as all other observed actions, which 
are all likewise similarly dependent ; but an effect, also, 
which, in so far as it is the result of unique conditions, 
stands alone among other observed effects, and thus em- 
phasizes to us the direct action of that Divine agency 
which underlies all effects. 

Once admit the possibility of unique conditions, and 
science must admit the certainty of unique results. 

What we call ‘‘ natural law ’’ is thus the result of pur- 
pose acting under duplicated conditions. What we call 
‘¢ miracle’’ can only be the result of that same purpose 
acting in view of unique conditions. 

In this view we need not go to the Bible for miracles. 
We find them in the history of the earth and man. The 
beginning of life, the origin of consciousness—these are 
the well-established miracles of science. ‘They are na- 
tural as the inevitable result of antecedent conditions ; 
they are unique in that those conditions cannot be du- 
plicated. As the unique result of unique conditions 
they are miraculous, and yet they are strictly natural.— 
A. J. Dubois, in The Century. 
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FOOT-BALL. 


Tue need of out-door games for school-boys, and college 
boys, and other boys who are not engaged in active phy- 
sical exertion, is, of course, not within the range of 


doubt. Exercise of the body is necessary to keep it in 
health, and exercise in the open air is desirable, if not 
absolutely essential. It is very much to be hoped, there- 
fore, that no one who values the good health of our 
young people,—and, for the matter of that, their good 
health when they shall have come to their maturity,— 
will discourage in any way the free, active, and full ex- 
ercise of body and limbs in the open air. The play- 
grounds at every school are as valuable as any other part 
of the equipment, and they should be well used, whenever 
the weather does not positively forbid. 

But in out-door sports and games, as in all other 
things, there is a golden mean. We do not want to 
carry them to excess. If all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy, it is of course true that all play and no 
work,—or no study,—will altogether defeat the object of 
his going to school. So, too, while his play should be 
spirited, lively, vigorous, calling into use his senses, as 
well as his muscles, it should not beget in him the spirit 
of the gladiator or the bully, nor arouse the ugly passions 
of a contest which really is a fight. We have long since 
abolished the gladiatorial scenes of the Roman arena, 


and it will be a sad day for us if we should so debase 


our Christian sympathies as to sit and enjoy, with pagan 
pleasure, the spectacles of the olden time, when strength 
matched strength in desperate and deadly struggle for 
victory. 

It 
performed between the ‘* teams ”’ 


is the misfortune of foot-ball, as we now have it 
of the greater colleges | 
and universities, that it runs so far towards this brutal 
excess. ‘The spirit of competition is so fierce, the desire 
to beat so strong, the rivalry of the universities so 
intense, even the personal enmities of players so seri- 
ous, that when the picked and trained men come into 
collision with one another, it seems impossible to restrain 
all within the right limit of moderate and reasonable 
play. Some, on nearly every occasion, show brutality 
and ‘‘ ugliness,’’ and in every report, even by those who 
defend and uphold the game, of these great contests, it 
has to be admitted that there were instances of ‘‘ slug- 
ging’’ and violence. 

The risk of injury is greater, too, in foot-ball than in 
the other out-door games. Probably no other of them 
compares with it in this respect. And this, though it is 
an objection which is minor to the other, of arousing bad 
passions, is of course a very serious one. Play which is 
very liable to produce physical injury, is not play, nor 
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really ‘‘ sport,’’—it is something which has passed out of 


those categories, and must be classed anew. 


What is the conclusion, then, as to foot-ball? Un- 
doubtedly that as it is played by the university teams, 
and exhibited to tens of thousands of people in the great 


| match games, it cannot be justified any more than the 


old Roman gladiatorial combats, and very little more 


than the contests of actual war. If it can be played 
without running into these excesses it will then relapse 
into the list of real games, and there will be no more 
criticism of it than any other. 
be so played ? 


One thing must be kept in mind. 


The question is, Can it 


Mens sana in cor- 
pore sano is not a mere string of words, it is a great prin- 
ciple of life. To have a sound mind in a sound body, 
there must be, if possible, a sound body provided for the 
sound mind. And we are not to minimize this. Men 
must face storms, and perform labor. They ought to be 
toughened, if not ‘‘ hardened,’’ ‘as the old idea was, in 
order that they may carry their load. The task of the 
bread-winner, the world over, is not light, and we doubt 
if it ever will be. However we may dream, life means 
It is wrong, therefore, to assume an attitude of 
As President 
De Garmo, of Swarthmore, elsewhere says, it is good for 
young men to develop their courage, endurance, skill, 
and control of temper, and, on the other hand, it would 
be most unfortunate to seek to keep them in the nursery 
when the time has come for them to prepare for the hard 
duties of life,—not the least of which preparation is the 


labor. 
opposition to manly and - earnest sports. 


right training and just development of their physical 


nature. And this brings us around very near to the 


point from which we set out. 





MARRIAGES. 
FRENCH—WALTON.—At Girard Avenue meeting-house, Phila- 


| delphia, on Fifth-day, Twelfth month 6, 1894, under the care of the 


Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Street, Philadelphia, Richard 
Abbott French, son of Richard and the late Julia Abbott French, and 
Emily, daughter of Barclay and the late Jane J. Walton. 

GAWTHROP—-PYLE.—At the home of the bride, under the care 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Eleventh month 1894, J. New- 
lin Gawthrop and Rebecca A. Pyle, both of Wilmington, Del. 


22 


ae, 


DEATHS. 

BRINTON.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, Twelfth month 6, 1894, 
Dr. J. Bernard Brinton, in his 60th year. 

DECOU.—At Columbus, N. J., Twelfth month 4, 1894, Jane, 
widow of James DeCou, in her 85th year. 

HAINES.—At Haddonfield, N. J., Twelfth month 7, 1894, George 
T. Haines, son of the late John Haines, aged 61 years ; a valued and 
useful member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 

KNIGHT.—Tenth month 18, 1894, Mary T., wife of Joseph I. 
Knight, and daughter of Isaac and the late Sarah Warner, in her 46th 
year ; a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

SCARLETT.—In Kennett Square, Pa., Eleventh month 30, 1894, 
Joel Scarlett, in his 67th year. Throughout his life he was a consistent 
member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

STARR.—First-day morning, Eleventh month 18, 1894, at her 
residence, 11 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Mary E. Starr, widow of 
the late Benjamin F. Starr, in the 72d year of her age. 

For many years she had been a member and constant attender of 
Lombard Street (now Park Avenue) Meeting. Several years ago she 
contracted the grip, which undermined her system, and from which she 
never recovered ; she had been failing ever since, and was confined to 
her bed for five weeks previous to her death. She was clearly sensible of 


her coming dissolution, and made an often expressed wish to go home and 
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| 
be at rest. She passed peacefully into the erms of Jesus in the quiet of | 


that Sabbath morning with all her loved ones around her bedside. . 


SWAYNE.—At Kennett Square, Twelfth month 2, 1894, Evan cs 
Swayne, aged 70 years ; a valued member of Kennett Monthly Meeting; 
for several years (prior to 1893) Assistant Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. , os ‘ 

[The West Chester Local News says : Evan r. Swayne, one of the 
best known and most highly esteemed citizens of Kennett Square, died 
Twelfth month 1894, after an illness of over two years. The de- 
ceased was a son of the late Benjamin P. Swayne, and was born in 
London Grove Township. He had resided in Kennett Square for many 
years, and for a long time was the Principal of Swayne’s Academy at 
that place. About ten years ago he retired, and the school was closed. | 
He was clerk of the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends at London 
Grove and was on his way home from one of their meetings when he 
was smitten with nervous prostration, from which he never recovered, 
and from the effects of which he passed away. The deceased was about 
70 yearsof age. He married a daughter of the late Jacob Pusey, of | 
Delaware, who survives him. He also leaves to survive him two sons 
and three daughters. They are all living in Kennett Square. ] 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 51.—TWELFTH MONTH 23, 1894. 
INSIDIOUS QUESTIONS OF THE PHARISEES: TRIBUTE 
TO CAESAR. 

GOLDEN ‘leExT.—Render therefore unto Cesar the things» that are 
Czesar’s ; and unto God the things that are God’s.—Matt. 22: 21. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 22: 15-22. Mark 12 : 13-17. Luke 20: 20-26. 

HISTORICAL. 


Of all the plots laid by the Pharisees to entrap Jesus, 
none was more subtle or more carefully thought out than 
this one. Here, they thought, was a question that would 
put him inadilemma. Their idea of the Messiahship 
was as worldly as all their other standards, so they saw in 
the claim of Jesus nothing higher than an intention to 
make himself a temporal ruler. They probably knew, 
also, that the disciples and other followers of Jesus took 
this view of his mission. As a temporal ruler he must 
necessarily be antagonistic to Rome, and the same antag- 
onism must be felt by his followers. Would he then ad- 


vise paying tribute to Rome? If he did, he must at once | 


lose the support of the people; for nothing could be 
more unpopular than suchadvice. It was not at all likely 
then, that he would take that risk, but would be forced 
to decide against the payment of tribute. 
He would be an open enemy of Rome, preaching sedition 
and rebellion to the people, and a criminal prosecution 
by the Roman authorities would result in his death or im- 
prisonment. 

The plot was perfect. How should it be carried out ? 
The Herodians must be present in order that they might 
hear his words and become his accusers before the rep- 
resentatives of Rome. The Pharisees despised the Hero- 
dians, yet it was necessary to use them on this occasion ; 
so all other feelings were laid aside in the common hatred 
of Jesus. 

But this was not enough. Jesus must not suspect the 
plot. The question must be asked by young men, ap- 
parent seekers for truth ; so ‘‘ they send to him their dis- 
ciples.’’ These were doubtless trained in the part they 
were to play; at any rate they were well versed in the 
art of subtle flattery. ‘‘ Master, we know that thou art 
true, and teachest the way of God in truth, and carest 
not forany one.’’ No, noteven for Czsar, was the clear 
implication. ‘‘ Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou ?”’ 
Not what is expedient or necessary ; but from the point 
of view of absolute right, from the clear letter and spirit 
of the law, what is thy honest opinion? ‘Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto Czsar, or not?’’ Of course he will say, 
No, they thought, and the Herodians will have the de- 
sired evidence against him. 

How bitter their disappointment, and how deep their 


What then ? 
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shame, when Jesus, first showing his clear insight into the 
plot, upheld the payment on grounds so logical and so 
exalted as to cause no offence to his followers, and at the 
same time to silence the criticism of his enemies! If the 


| acceptance of the Roman Government was unlawful, the 
| payment of the tribute was the smallest of their offenses. 
| They acknowledged its rulers and representatives, appealed 


to its laws, used its money in their business, and even at 


| this moment were in league with its representatives to en- 


snare an innocent man. Why, then, withold the tribute 
to a government of which they had made themselves a 
pa 

But there was a deeper reason than this. Revolution 
with fire and sword was no part of the work of establish- 
ing God’s kingdom in this world. It was right for the 
child of God to accept the temporal government under 
which he might happentocome. It made little difference 
whether the temporal ruler were Czsar or some other 
tyrant. Being charged for the time being with the man- 
agement of temporal affairs, he was entitled to temporal 
support as represented in the tribute money. The only 
effective revolution in this temporal government was to 
be brought about through the establishment of a heavenly 
kingdom in men’s hearts. This was true then, and is 
equally true to-day. 

TEACHING. 

Spiritually-minded people will reflect their heavenly 
condition on all about them, including their national and 
and local governments. There is no necessary conflict 
between the empire of Cesar and the kingdom of God. 

| The essential thing is to discern what belongs to each, and 
| to render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
| unto God the things that are God’s. 

[Note: It will be observed by those using the Lesson 
| Leaves that a printer’s error occurs in the last paragraph 
of the Historical part of the above Lesson, which changes 
the sense in a manner particularly objectionable to Friends. 
In the Lesson Leaf in this sentence, please substitute no 
for aand read as follows: ‘‘ Revolution with fire and sword 
was no part of the work of establishing God’s kingdom 
in this world.’’] 


LESSON NOTES. 

The penny, denartus, was stamped on one side with 

the features of the Emperor Tiberius and bore his name 

| abbreviated, 77. Cesar; these were the ‘‘ image and su- 

perscription ’’ on the coin which they brought to Jesus. 

The Jews had been allowed to have struck for their par- 

ticular use a coin bearing the name but not the likeness 

| of the Emperor, for the use of the image was to them a 

violation of the Second Commandment. On such points 

| as this their scruples were extreme, but they did not hesi- 

tate, as in the incident of the lesson, to endeavor to be- 

tray the innocent, and bring their opponents to deaths. 

The ‘‘ tribute to Cesar,’’ the payment of which was 

really a vexed question among the various sects of the 

| Jews, was a tax due from them as a tributary people, but 

it was paid most reluctantly, and the collector or ‘‘ pub- 

lican’’’ heartily despised. The Herodians were regarded 

by the Pharisees as half-apostate Jews because they ac- 

cepted the Roman rule and were subservient to the reign- 

ing Herod ; but in a time like this they were willing to 

lay aside prejudices and make common cause against 
Jesus. 


ALL great ages have been ages of belief. I mean, 
when there was any extraordinary power of performance, 
when great national movements began, when arts ap- 
peared, when heroes existed, when poems were made, the 

| human soul was in earnest.—Zmerson. 
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COLLEGES, AND; UNIVERSITIES. 
EXTRACTS FROM PRESIDENT DE}GARMO’S REPORT. 


So powerful have been the attractions drawing students to 
the great universities that the people are in danger of 
overlooking the unquestioned superiorities of the college 
in many important respects. Among the first of these 
are the intimate personal relations established between 
the professors and each student. Whatever good a 
teacher can do by personal attention to the needs of the 
individual student can be realized at Swarthmore, where 
the classes are small and where instruction is in the form 
of active interchange of thought, far more efficiently 
than in a great university, where instruction is given 
mostly in lectures, and where names and faces may, in 
some instances, fail to be associated. In addition to the 
intellectual advantages thus secured, every student at 
Swarthmore knows each of his teachers so intimately that 
he looks upon him as a life-long friend, and as an older 
and wiser brother. If, therefore, Swarthmore can keep 
the standard of her professors up to that of the university, 
as she is endeavoring to do, her claim to public confi- 
dence for the quality of her undergraduate instruction 
must be allowed. 

In a great city young men are scattered abroad in 
boarding houses, or gathered into huge dormitories in 
charge of janitors. Accident may make the life of the 
student pleasant and helpful, but for the most part each 
is dependent upon his own resources for this important 
phase of his scholastic life, and is consequently exposed 
to many undesirable social influences. At Swarthmore, 
however, the social influences are refining and elevating. 
Teachers, both men and women, come into daily social 
—almost family—relations with every student. College | 
social and literary events offer many opportunities for the 
common pursuit of similar ends, to say nothing of the 
sympathy engendered by the prosecution of the same 
studies under circumstances that bring students of the 
same sex into intimate association. Furthermore, the 
humanizing influence of the sexes on each other is seen 
at its best at Swarthmore, where guarded intercourse in 
the classroom, the dining hall, and the social parlor, 
develops in the minds of the young men a thorough- 
going respect for the worth, efficiency, and dignity of 
womanhood, and at the same time stimulates them to the | 
highest ideals of manhood. Under the leavening effect | 
of sex, which is here rather insensibly felt than out- 
wardly observed, the character of the young man is 
rapidly developed and permanently stamped. On the 
other hand, the influence upon the young women is not 
inferior in amount or importance. Every advancing 
wave of thought in this country takes woman farther 
from the cloister and nearer to the highest ideals of citi- 
zenship and of equality of responsibility with men. The 
only higher education that completely answers to this ad- 
vance is such as is given at Swarthmore, where every in- 
fluence tends to repress folly and vanity and to advance 
self-respect and intellectual and moral worth. 

At the universities the average age of matriculates is | 
nearly nineteen years. This fact has important conse- 
quences for the future of the students. In many callings, 
such as law, medicine, theology, technical pursuits, and 
the like, it is necessary for the student to take some three 
or four years of graduate work. If now he enters upon 
his undergraduate study at the age of nineteen, many of | 
the best years of his life, when ambition and energy are 
at their height, are devoted to books and the class roor. 
The results of this course are not altogether good. Fre- 
quently the student fails to get into active touch with the | 
life about him, but more frequently he is disposed to 











| these entertainments are unmixed evils which should, 
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make a short circuit from the high school to the pro- 
fessional school, leaving the college training out entirely. 
In this case he is handicapped for life by his ignorance of 
many first essentials of knowledge. In Germany young 
men are ready at nineteen to begin upon their graduate 
or professional preparation, and it is absurd that Ameri- 
can young men should, because of a defective system, be 
required to spend three or four extra years in order to 
get the same grade of preparation for life. This anoma- 


| lous condition of things has given American educational 


leaders grave anxiety. The only remedy lies in the exist- 
ence of such colleges as Swarthmore, where it is possible 


| to begin the college education two and perhaps even three 


years earlier. College courses of study should be so ad- 
justed that a well-trained boy or girl of 16 could enter. 
The average age of entering at Swarthmore is about 17. 
The age limitation at Yale in 1830 was 14 years. Pro- 


| fessor Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University, accounts for 
| this tendency to raise the standard of admission to col- 


leges by the fact that a large number of college professors 


| have been educated in German and American universities, 


where they have been powerfully impressed by the methods 
of original research. These methods they seek to adopt 
with immature college students, much to the detriment of 
the latter. Finding the students too voung to profit by 
this kind of instruction they press for higher and higher 
entrance qualifications. Professor Remsen now calls for 
a halt, and a lessening of the amount of knowledge de- 
manded for admission to college. 

Doubtless this influence of the college professor in 
unduly raising the standard of admission is a powerful 
one, but it is not the sole cause. The manifest moral 
danger of gathering multitudes of boys into city univer- 
sities, where they are without proper supervision, is also 
important. A college like Swarthmore, however, meets 
these difficulties perfectly. It can furnish a high grade 
of undergraduate work between the ages of 16 and 20, or 
17 and 21, thus saving the student two and perhaps three 
years, and it can at the same time give needed supervision 
under favorable moral conditions. 

The dangers incident to university life in a city have 
already been suggested, and are self-evident to the 
thoughtful parent. A different state of things is found 
at Swarthmore. The college is eleven miles from Phila- 
delphia, and contains within itself so much of interest to 
the students that there is little occasion or desire to visit 
the city except for purely business purposes. The ordi- 
nary city temptations to harmful or immoral conduct can 
hardly be said to exist for Swarthmore students. But far 
more potent than this negative advantage is the positive 


| upholding and uplifting force of college opinion. A young 


man of low, vulgar language or immoral habits would be 
so quickly ostracized at Swarthmore that he would soon 
find it needful to mend his ways or retire from the col- 
lege. It is an incomparable service to a young man to 
set him in such an environment during his teens. Almost 
without an exception, experience has pes that the 
moral training ho!ds for life. ; 

This subject is an unsolved problem in our higher i in- 
stitutions of learning. To many young men it is a source 
of powerful interest ; to their parents a source of equally 
powerful anxiety. That it can last in its present form in 
the universities is not probable. The gambling and 


| drinking that accompany, and the carousings that follow 


if 


| they must exist, not be attached to an academic event. 
It is also questionable whether the vast advertising that 
the successful athlete gets in the papers and at the games, 
is a good thing for him or for the ends for which the 
We must not forget an important fact 


college exists. 
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stated long ago by Aristotle, that all good things tend to 


| 


pass the limit of goodness and to become bad. It is good | 
for young men to overcome obstacles, to cultivate physi- | 


cal prowess, to develop pluck, endurance, skill, and con- 
trol of temper under trying circumstances, and it is good 


for them to have the admiration of their fellow students partly to the fact of its coming so soon after Yearly 


when they have done well; but it is not good that rec- 
reation should become occupation, even temporurily, or 


plant that bears fruit prematurely goes prematurely to 
decay. Whatever the solution of these problems may be 
for the universities, they hardly exist for Swarthmore. In 
the first place, almost every able-bodied student in the 
college participates in some form of athletics, so that a 
large per cent. of the students get whatever advantages 
a temperate participation can give. In the second place, 
all get the benefit of physical training in the gymnasium 
during the winter. 
number is limited, and the’circumstances are such that 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
BLuE River Quarterly Meeting was held, as is the cus- 
tom at this time, at Clear Creek, Ill., on the 24th of last 
month. Very often at this time it is quite small, owing 


Meeting at the same place, and often it is inclement 


eae | weather, the fear of which keeps many who live at a dis- 
that a few should be developed vicariously for the many, | tance from attending 2 

i i | = ™ ~ . 
or that the young should shine out oe such a burst of | meetings represented in person, Clear Creek and Benja- 
glory that they are blinded to the realities of life. A | 


There were but two constituent 


minville, the excuses from absent representatives mani- 


| festing earnest desires to be present had circumstances 


| permitted. 


The routine business, both in the general 
meeting and in that for ministers and elders, was about 


| all that claimed our attention. 


The First-day School Quarterly Conference was well 
attended and very interesting, the exercises consisting of 


| a recitation by the juvenile class, singly, each one re- 


large crowds do not attend, and that drunkenness, gam- | 


bling, and carousing are quite unknown. 
names of the students are not so heralded over the coun- 
try that they conceive the battle of life to be won before 
it has really begun. It is alone at the college, therefore, 
that we find the healthy mean in athletics below which 


the young miss a valuable good, and above which they | preparation of the lesson by the teacher is essential to the 


| feeling of interest. 


experience a positive evil. 

It will be seen that these five points embrace the im- 
portant things in the higher physical, moral, social, and 
intellectual education of young men and young women. 
Great numbers, costly equipments, intense excitements, 
and the like may have fascination for the young students, 
but they should not blind their parents to the advantages 
of early higher education under circumstances that tend 


to ward off every evil influence and to develop character | 


of the highest type. 


PURIFYING THE Press.—The following card has been | ; ;, 
7 | study of them often throws light on otherwise seemingly 


| obscure passages. 


sent to editors of many newspapers : 
The Committee for Philanthropic Labor of Illinois 


membership of which comprise local meetings within the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
earnestly request that you avoid, as far as possible, the 
publication of the shocking incidents and impure details 
of crimes and immoralities, believing that the reading of 
such has a demoralizing tendency. 

ELIZABETH H. COALE, 

Superintendent of the Department of Educational 

Interests, Holder, Illinois. 

ALLEN J. FLITCRAFT, 


Chairman of Committee for Philanthropic Labor of | 


Illinois Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


THE subtle influence of spiritualized intelligence has 
the power of transforming plainness into the beauty of old 
age. Physical beauty is never lost if mind shines through 
it.— Charles Dudley Warner. 


as he served fellow-man and God—whether it brings pain 
or joy, if we can only get out of our souls the thought 
that it matters not if we are happy or sorrowful, if only 
we are dutiful and faithful, and brave and strong, then 
we should be in the a.mosphere, we should be in the 
great company of Christ.—PAi/iips Brooks. 


Then, too, the | 


; ; | peating a verse, and afterwards in concert, one of the 
As to intercollegiate games, the | 


Psalms. It was beautifully and correctly done. There 
were other single declamations, and two questions were 
presented for discussion: ‘‘ How can teachers interest 
their scholars so as to induce them to study their lessons 
ut home ?’’ and ‘* How to study the Bible ?’’ On the first 


question, it was said the teacher’s sympathy with the 
| pupil and her earnestness of heart in the teaching have 


much to do with the interest of the scholar, and that a 


It was also said that if the class feel 
that the teacher really loves them and is anxious for their 


| welfare and progress, this knowledge will go a great way 


| towards awakening a corresponding interest in the chil- 


| for the time of school. 
| said in opening the subject, that it is necessary to take 


| couraging. 





| cil were very cheering and helpful to us. 
Ir is the joy of service that makes the life of Christ, | 
and for us to serve him, serving a fellow-man and God— . 


dren, and a desire to have their lessons well prepared 
In the second question, it was 


into consideration the times and the condition of the 
people for whom the Scriptures were written, endeavor- 


| ing to apply the truths we find to owr needs at this pres- 


ent day, and this must be done in a prayerful, seeking 
spirit. We should not neglect the historical parts, as a 


It was urged that an earnest, honest 


Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, the | study of the Bible can hurt no one, though we may fail 


| at the time to gain spiritual truth from its perusal, for 


like bread cast upon the waters the thoughts then gathered 
may return to us after many days, with full significance. 
We were exhorted to remember the motto of dear Lucretia 
Mott: ‘‘ Do not accept authority for truth, but truth for 
authority,’’ and then building our faith on the Sermon 


| on the Mount, we will not, because we can not, go far 


astray. The interest manifested throughout was very en- 


ELIZABETH H. COALE. 
Holder, Illinots. 


WARRINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Warrington Quarterly Meeting was held at Pipe Creek, 
Md., on the 26th of Eleventh month; the Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders the Seventh-day before, at which 


| we were favored with the company of Joel and Mary 


Borton, of Woodstown, N. J. Their presence and coun- 


There was a 


-meeting for divine worship held on the 25th, at which we 


had vocal communications froin Joel Borton, Jesse Hoge, 
of Loudoun county, Va., and Hiram Griest, of our own 
quarterly meeting. We had a good meeting. The 
speakers seemed to be filled with the spirit, and the truth 
and the gospel flowed freely. The oil seemed to pass 
from vessel to vessel, until all were filled, and we hope 


| many had their lamps lighted and were ready to meet the 
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Bridegroom, and go with him into the feast. After meet- 
ing adjourned, our First-day School Conference met, the 
joint committee appointed at a previous meeting having 
charge of the proceedings. We had a very interesting 


conference ; the readings, recitations, etc., were good— | 


some of them more than good. After the program was 
gone through with, Joel Borton gave us an address on the 
subject of First-day schools, which was very interesting 
and instructive, and did much to encourage us in our 
feeble effort to do our duty along that line of work. The 
conference adjourned to meet at Menallen in Second 
month, on First-day before quarterly meeting. 
Second-day, the 26th, was a bright, pleasant day. 
Our meeting met as usual at 10 a.m. During the meet- 
ing we had communications from Joel and Mary Borton, 
]. Hoge, and H. Griest, all of which were interesting 
and edifying. I believe all felt that it was good for us 
to be there. At the close of this meeting the quarterly 
meeting met in joint session. We had the usual routine 
business to attend to, which was done in much love and 
harmony, when we concluded our labors to meet again 
in Menallen in Second month next. S. S. 
Union Bridge, Md. 


FRIENDS IN VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. 

We left Washington at 11°30 a. m., Eleventh month 
20, by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, passing through 
the Blue Ridge at Harper’s Ferry, and arriving at Ste- 
phenson’s Station, where we were met by David W. 
Branson, and taken to his home. On Fourth-day went 
to Winchester, a distance of eight miles, in carriage, to 
attend an appointed meeting. It was well attended, 
and again we had evidence of the universal love of God. 
Dined at Elizabeth Brown’s, called to see Joseph Jackson, 
who has been confined to his bed for several years, and 
yet bears his afflictions so patiently ; took tea and spent 
a pleasant evening at Jonathan Branson’s ; returned to 
David Branson’s for the night. 

On Fifth-day attended an appointed meeting at Hope- 
well, where we found a large number of Friends and 
others gathered. This monthly meeting has added 15 
members during the past year. Dined at Nathaniel 
Branson's ; in the afternoon visited William Robinson, 
and in the evening returned to David Branson’s where a 
parlor meeting had been arranged, and 33 were present. 
Testimonies were offered, the line of thought being, 
‘‘Acquaint thyself with God and beat peace.’’ It was a 
profitable occasion ; several young people were present. 

This closed our labors in this Quarter, and after a 
good night’s rest,on Sixth-day morning,we bade farewell 
to kind Friends here, and proceeded on our way to War- 
rington Quarterly Meeting, to be held at Pipe Creek, 
Md., by way of Cumberland Valley Railroad, to Hagers- 
town, where we had to wait five hours to take a train over 
the Western Maryland Railroad for Union Bridge, where 
our friend, Solomon Shepherd, was awaiting us. We 
went to his home and remained over night. On Seventh- 
day attended the meeting of ministers and elders, in 
the afternoon again returned with our friends for the 
night, where we met with Friends from Menallen and 
other places. First-day the meeting for worship was well 
attended. Testimonies were borne by Jesse Hoge and 
Joel Borton. After meeting followed a First-day School 
Union of the two schools, Menallen and Pipe Creek. 
The exercises consisted of recitations, essays, and respon- 
sive readings, all showing an interest in the First-day 
school work. 

Dined at Granville Haines’, and near evening went to 
Job Hibberd’s, where we remained over night. Second- 


day, attended the quarterly meeting, which was quite 
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| large. Jesse Hoge spoke of the satisfaction it had been 


to be present, encouraging all to greater faithfulness and 
regretting he had not been more faithful in his younger 
life. J. B. called all to value their birthright in our So- 
ciety more, and the upholding of the principles of 
Friends, appreciating more the legacy that has descended 


| to us through faithfulness of early Friends, and the neces- 
| sity of individual faithfulness, and after a few fitting re- 


marks by Cyrus Griest, they entered upon 
ness of the meeting. After the usual order of busi- 
ness was through the meeting closed in words of 
praise and thanksgiving to our God for his loving kind- 
ness and watchful care over us all. We dined at Jesse 
Smith’s, and now feeling the time had come for us to re- 
turn to our home instead of going to Menallen at this 
time, we proceeded to Baltimore, and then to Philadel- 
phia, where we arrived at 10 0’clock, and remained over 
night; next morning we went to Woodstown, and at- 
tended our monthly meeting, then to our home, where we 
found our loved ones awaiting us, and all in usual health ; 
our hearts were filled with thankfulness to God. 
Mary E. Borron. 


the busi- 





At a philanthropic meeting held in connection with 


‘Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting of Friends, at 


Easton, Eleventh month 14, the subjects of Capital Pun- 
ishment and Peace and Arbitration were discussed. 
Oren B. Wilbur and Phebe Hoag read papers on Capital 
Punishment, after which Peace and Arbitration were 
treated by papers by Charles E. Wilbur and Lydia J. 
Mosher, and notes taken by Butler M. Hoag, followed 
by a general discussion, which was very instructive as 
well as entertaining. 

We had with us our friends Mary Jane Hoag of Quaker 
Street, and Elizabeth Adams of Albany, whose company 
was very acceptable. Although our meeting is small, 
there is a spirit of interest manifested that is encour- 
aging. We have had four additions to our little band in 
the last quarter, which gives us courage to work a little 
harder, and doall the good we can. 

North Easton, N. Y. Cuas. E. Wivpur. 


AMERICA AND Evrope.—A distinguished American 
lady, Miss Alice Fletcher, who has been an earnest stu 
dent of American archeology, and has sought to make 
history as well as to describe it, has been spending several 
months abroad. Though she has deeply enjoyed her Eu- 
ropean trip, she writes recently, in a private letter, in re- 
lation to American ideals in life: ** As I sit here, so 
many thousand miles away, and look toward our land, I 
am filled with profound thankfulness for all that it stands 
for, all that it has accomplished ; and I am profoundly 
grateful that I may still live and labor for the ideals of 
America. Europe is interesting and pathetic; but for 
live men, and particularly live women, our blessed land is 
the desirable spot. I would not give our working ideas 
for all the beauty hoarded here. My sympathies are 
much roused for the people here, who are so circum- 
scribed and so weighted by their past, which is ever with 
them. It is blessed to forget sometimes. Deciduous 
trees set a good example.’’—Christian Register. 





HE only believes truth who feels it: he alone has re- 
ligion whose soul knows by experience that to serve God 
and know him is the richest treasure. And, unless truth 
come to you,—not in word only, but in power besides ; 
authoritative because true, not true because authoritative, 
—there has been no real revelation made to you from 


| God.—F. W. Robertson. 
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THE HAMPTON SCHOOL’S WORK. 


«« EDUCATION at the Hampton School ’’ was the subject of a very in- 
teresting illustrated lecture given in the great Hall of the Cooper In- 
stitute in New York city, a few evenings since, some points of which 
may be of interest to readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

Soon after the close of the ‘civil war’’ this school was opened 
with one building and an attendance of fifteen ‘colored youth ; later, 
Indians were admitted; now they have seventy buildings, and the 
number of students of both sexes is one thousand. Tuition is free. 


The United States government, years ago, made provision for boarding | —QOf all the results of the interchange of views at the recent Baltimore 


and clothing one hundred and fifty Indians ; the negroes must do that 
for themselves. An important principle is taught them from the first ; 
they must learn to support themselves. They are not only taught how 
to live, they are taught how to make a living. 
the applicant, he is admitted to the school. He is at once given em- 
ployment, receiving wages from the first, working ten hours a day the 
first year and studying two in the evening. After that he gives less 
time to labor and more to study, but he must earn enough to find and 
clothe himself. He may select from twenty trades one of which he 
must learn, so that when he is graduated and goes home he may have 
a good trade as well as an education sufficient to pass the examination 
for the first, or lowest, grade teachers’ certificate. The girls are taught 
to cook and to do other housework, and neatness and order are im- 
pressed upon all of both sexes. The girls as well as the boys in the 
normal department are taught the use of some carpenters’ tools so that 
they may be able, if necessary, to employ them in school-room and 
other repairs, and one case was mentioned, in which a girl had, with 
her own hands, added a class room to her schoolroom. 

The numerous lantern slide illustrations were interesting and in- 
structive. Some showed students, first, as they appeared upon enter- 
ing, and then at the time of their leaving. They all told the same 
story,—the wonderful transformation made by proper educational 
forces. Some showed the buildings from which students had been 
taken; others those these same students had planned and built for 
themselves with their own hands on their return home. The former 
were miserable looking one-room huts, the latter neat-looking cottages 
with always two or more rooms. No Hampton student builds for him- 
self a one-room house. These photographs told a wonderful story of 
progress by these two peoples. It has often been asserted that the 
Indians always lapse into barbarism on their return to their tribes from 


| poem from Bernard Barton’s works, entitled ‘* Drab Bonnets,’’ and 


Emma Gawthrop Hayes gavea sketch of the ‘‘ Contributions of 
Friends to Permanent Literature in Poetry.”” From the Current 
Topics section Mary McDowell gave a review of the chapter on 
‘* Murderous Millinery,’’ in “ Animals’ Rights,” by M. Salt, and Wm. 
E. Walter read a paper on “ The Reasons for the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation at Swarthmore, and Lines of its Possible Work.’’ The en- 
tire evening was an eloquent promise of the pleasure and benefit to be 
derived from the Association, and the excellent papers which were 


read were most thoroughly enjoyed by all. H. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


| meeting no doubt the two most important are the report of the Associa- 
| tion’s Committee, giving definite specifications for college entrance 


No matter how poor | 


| and university, as a general thing, is undesirable. 


requirements in English, and the development of a general conviction 
that the overlapping of preparatory school and college, and of college 
This view was first 
expressed in the thoughtful address of Professor Remsen, and was re- 
iterated with emphasis in nearly all the prepared papers read the fol- 
lowing morning. The same idea was embodied in the second of two 
resolutions introduced toward the close of the the session by ex-Presi- 
dent Magill, of Swarthmore College. This resolution asked for the 
appointment of a committee of ten to “‘ consider and report at our next 
annual meeting whether the time has not come for this Association to 
recommend most earnestly that each of the three classes of institutions 
represented in our body should, as fast as such course may be found 
practicable, be placed under separate management: the preparatory 
schools not aiming to do college work, by attempting the preparation 


| of students for any but the freshman class of the college; the college 


not carrying as a part of their work a preparatory school on the one 


| hand, nor aiming to imitate university methods on the other; and the 


universities, in like manner, not trenching upon the work of colleges 
by admitting undergraduate classes.”’ 


It was unfortunate that more time was not available for a full and 


| frank comparison of views on this important subject of better organiza- 


Hampton, Carlisle, and other schools, but it was stated here that of | 


the four hundred who have been sent out from Hampton, forty only 
have gone back to their former condition, while mine out of ten have 
been permanently uplifted. Is not this an encouraging statement in re- 
gard to their civilization? These, as well as the hundreds of young 
colored men and women who have left Hampton for all parts of the 
South, are followed with loving concern and are made to feel the con- 
tinued influence of personal interest, and having caught some of the 
spirit of Gen. Armstrong and of Hampton they are doing something 
to elevate their races. 


“It is the spirit that quickeneth.”’ mm. RR. 


BEQUEST BY SAMUEL JEANES.—The will of Samuel Jeanes, of 


this city, recently deceased, has been proved. It leaves the properties 
No. 55 North Front street and No. 55 North Water street, to the Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting of Friends, *‘ for school purposes, the prem- 
ises being leased, and the income to be applied to the purposes before 
mentioned exclusively.’ The residue of the estate is bequeathed to 


the brother, Joseph Jeanes (now deceased), and his sister, Anna | 


T. Jeanes. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The Faculty has recently de- 
cided that each student, unless excused by a physician’s certificate, 
shall be required during the winter months to take two hours exercise 
each week under the direction of the physical instructor. 

Dean Bond gave a very interesting talk on her summer in England 
before the Somerville Literary Society, on Seventh-day, Twelfth 
month 8. 

The Junior Class gave a reception to the Sophomores on Seventh- 
day evening, Twelfth month 8. 

The third meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held in 
the College parlor, on First-day evening, Twelfth month 9. Prof. 
Arthur Beardsley was elected President of the Association, Charles 
D. Moore, Vice-President, and Emma S. Hutchinson Secretary. 


proposed work of each of the three sections, a most interesting pro- 
gram was carried out. This consisted of “A Sketch of the Religious 
condition of England in the first half of the Seventeenth Century,” by 


| forty persons were present. 


| the utmost importance for the future of the college. 


| portant respects. 


tion of our educational system. As it was, time was short, and the 
resolutions were referred to the Executive Committee with instructions 
to bring them up for discussion at the next annual meeting. 


7 At. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ANNUAL MEETING.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of Swarthmore College was held on the 4th 
inst., at 2 p.m., at the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts. About 
The annual reports were presented. 
Officers were elected as follows: Clerks, Robert M. Janney and Abbie 
W. Miller; Treasurer, Robert Biddle; Board of Managers, Isaac H. 
Clothier, James V. Watson, Herman Hoopes, Annie Shoemaker, 
Edmund Webster, Emma Mcllvain Cooper, Rebecca C. Longstreth, 
and Fannie W. Lowthorp. 

We print elsewhere a large part of the annual report of President 
De Garmo. We give here, also, the following paragraphs: 

“That the present attendance, 187, is slightly below that of last 
year, may perhaps be accounted for by the fact of the general financial 
depression in the country, and by the fact that a Senior class of 40 left 
the college at the last Commencement. The Senior class for each of 
the two preceding years numbered 23.’’ 

“The above mentioned increase of facilities for young men is of 
Many influences 
are at work tending to draw young men away from the small college 
to the university. The amount and diversity of work there offered, 
the imposing effect of large numbers, great mechanical equipment, 


| and extended teaching force tend to lead parents and students to over- 


look the manifest superiority that the small college has in many im- 


Its moral influences are incomparably superior to 
those of a great university in a large city, while power to adapt in- 


| struction to the needs of individuals is equally great. Any effort, there- 


fore, that the college can make to direct to itself this stream now set- 
ting so strongly toward the city and the university is sure to help not 


| only the college itself, but the cause of sound and safe education as well. 


‘¢ The next most desirable step to take in increasing our facilities 
for young men, is the erection of a suitable gymnasium. Our old 


| wooden building is inadequate in every respect and is far below the 


standard of our other structures. Some hundreds of dollars have 


| already been subscribed for a new gymnasium, and it is suggested that 
| the Board of Managers now authorize the raising of money for this 


| purpose.”’ 
After a brief address by Professor Beardsley, in which he outlined the | 


Samuel Palmer; a brief sketch of George Fox’s life and labors, by | 


Ida Palmer; and a statement concerning the “ Principles and Testi- 
monies of the Society of Friends,’ by William J. Hall. From the 
section on Literature, J. Russell Hayes read a paper on the ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions of Friends to Permanent Literature in Prose.” Mary Ash read a 


| 
| 


SARCASM NOT A GOOD METHOD.—‘‘A sarcastic teacher,’’ the 
Journaljof Education declares, ‘can never be a teacher in the true 
sense of that word. There is nothing that so hurts the child, so 
hampers his progress, so hinders his development, as sarcasm on the 


part of the one from whom, above all others, he has a right to expect 


sympathy. The proverbial ‘ bullin a china shop’ is not more out of 
place, and does infinitely iess mischief than the sarcastic man or wo- 
man in the school-room.”’ 





Sus 


ScHOOLS IN NEW ENGLAND. —AHarper's Young People announces 
a series of articles on ‘*‘ Typical American Schools.” The first relates 
to St. Paul’s School at Concord, N. H., and the other to “ Phillips 
Andover Academy,” *‘ Groton School,’’ “ St. Mark’s School,’ and 
‘* Phillips Exeter Academy.”’ It looks as if the ‘‘ typical” schools of 
the country must be all east of the Hudson river ! 


THE LIBRARY. 
WE have had occasion to give some notice of the first three volumes of 
ex-President Magill’s ‘‘ Modern French Series,” 
** Reading French Grammar,’’ which accompanies the series, and have 
seen much to commend in these books. 
appeared. 


The fourth volume has now 
It reproduces the work of one of the most distinguished 
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as well as of his | 


literary men of France now living—Jules Claretie, a member of the | 


French Academy since 1888. Two complete stories of this writer are 
given, the first (Jean Mornas) a study turning upon the responsibility 
of a hypnotised subject; the second ( 7zyet) a pathetic recital of the 
experiences of a Chinese boy from Tonkin, who, when visiting the 
Paris Exposition, remains behind when his companions depart for 
home, in order that he may see that unknown wonder—snow. But 
the comparative severity of a northern winter has undermined his 
health, and from his death-bed in the house of kind friends, he sees 
the first snow-storm of the year. 

The author of these stories has prepared, especially for this volume, 
an entertaining autobiographical sketch, from which we may quote a 
sentence or two. He says: 

‘*Some day I shall come to take a near view of American de- 
mocracy. Meantime, here is one of my books, and I send these pages 
as a visiting-card to readers who judge us too often (and consequently 
misjudge us) by books and journals which grossly misrepresent the 
French spirit and French morals. 
—*‘ Undiscovered France!’ ’’ 


What a fine book still to be written 


Evidently M. Claretie feels deeply the injustice which has been 
done the better class of people in France by the wide circulation of 
the literature above referred to, which, as has often been pointed out, 
emanates very largely from foreigners living in Paris. Again he says, 
in the motto reproduced in /ac-simi/e in this volume: ‘* Men defame 
each other because they do not know each other. They do the same 
with literatures and literary men. All the trouble comes from ignor- 
ance. Read before judging.’’ M. Claretie, it may be added, repudi- 
ates as false the doctrine of ‘‘Art for Art’s sake,” and claims, on the 
contrary, that an author is morally responsible for the effect which he 
produces on his readers. 
cannot be defended on any grounds, their work being thoroughly in- 
artistic as well as demoralizing,—in which connection it may be men- 
tioned that Zola, though again a candidate, did not secure a single vote 
at the recent election of a Member of the French Academy. 

The typography and binding of this volume, like the others, are 
very good, and the text from the point of accuracy, leaves little, if any- 
thing, to be desired. (Christopher Sower Co., 614 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia. Cloth: 60 cents.) 





William C. Allen, of Denver, Colorado, a frequent and intelligent 
writer upon topics connected with Friends, has prepared a little work, 
a sketch of the life and labors of Richard Davies, the early Welsh 
Friend, with the title ‘‘ A Son of the Morning: Incidents of the Life 
of Richard Davies,’ which Porter & Coates, of this city, have pub- 
lished in a neat volume of 94 pages. 

Richard Davies was a contemporary of Fox and Penn; he was born 
at Welsh Pool in North Wales, in 1635, and died in 1707. An 
article on him as “ The Apostle of Quakerism in Northern Wales ”’ 
was published in our paper, from the pen of a contributor, just a year 
ago,—in our issues of Twelfth month 16 and 23. 





There is an extraordinary, and not easily explained outbreak of 
Napoleon literature. The Cenfury has begun an elaborate new biog- 
raphy of him—we mean the first Napoleon, of course —by Professor 
Sloane, of Princeton University; A/cC/ure's is printing a series of 
portraits of him, with accompanying text, and St. Nicholas has a 
story which appears intended to revolve around him. We hardly sup- 
pose it is possible to mislead mankind in this day and generation as to 
the character of Napoleon, and we expect surely that such a writer as 
Professor Sloane will present the subject from a right stand-point, both 
as to public and individual morality, but we regret to see such an ap- 
parent revival of the old disposition to make a “‘ demi-god’’ of such 
a man. It is especially unjust and wrong as to young people. As a 
compact and vigorous statement of Napoleon's career, we commend to 
teachers and others the little volume, “‘ Napoleon the First,” by Prof. 
J. R. Seeley, of Oxford University, England. 


He maintains that the Zola school of writers 





The editor of the Atlantic Monthly (H. E. Scudder), has a good 
article in the issue for this month on Dr. Holmes. The Doctor was 
one of the group who successfully united their talents, in 1857, to give 
the magazine a start, and he remained faithful to it throughout the 
remaining years of his life. His ‘“ Breakfast Table ’’ papers, upon 
which his prose fame will chiefly rest, no doubt, were all given to 
it. The literary reviews are an excellent feature of the As/antic; 
hardly any other of the monthlies has so well-maintained a depart- 
ment of this character. 





Two small collections of poetry, by D. S. Pennell, are sent us by 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., who have the books 
for sale. The first, ‘‘ Dew-Drops,” was originally issued some time 
ago, but is now reprinted. It makes a volume of 132 pages, in which 
forty-two pieces are collected. The other, ‘‘ Wavelets,” is of very 
nearly the same proportions. The verses are fairly represented by the 
following : 

A FRAGMENT. 
Along our strand, 
Built here and there upon some rocky ledge, 
Massive and stately, near the coast-line’s edge, 
Light-houses stand ; 


And when the waves 
In foaming madness dash against their side, 
And thunders roll upon the rising tide 
From ocean caves, 


And midnight reigns 
Upon the angry billows of the deep, 
These faithful sentinels their vigils keep 
Till darkness wanes; 


Unmoved, afar 
They fling athwart the blackness of the sea, 
A ray to warm, to guide, to save, and be 

A beacon star. 


So beams a life, 
A Christian life, Time's watery waste across, 
Where barques go down and vessels heave and toss 
With gales at strife. 


In inward sense 
Such spirits stand against the whirlwind’s shock, 
Their sealed foundation the Eternal Rock, 

And their defense. 


Would that yet more 
Of guardian lights upon life’s shore might be, 
From shoal and sand-bar helping to set free 
Each keel and oar; 


Till one long line 

Of brightness forms a galaxy below, 

Lit by the torch and radiant with the glow 
Of Love Divine. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
WILMINGTON, DeL.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Eleventh month 26. 

The First-day School Lesson for Twelfth month was read and 
carefully considered. Eugene M. Chambers read an instructive paper 
on the early history of Friends’ Discipline, clearly showing its useful- 
ness. An interesting paper, entitled “ Religious Liberty,’’ was read 
by David Ferris, presenting many good thoughts. A plan of study of 
the history of Friends was given by Alfred S. McAlister, offering a 
thorough but concise review. Several questions were referred to mem- 
bers to bring forward answers at the next meeting. 

The meeting adjourned to meet the second Second-day evening in 
Twelfth month, at 8 o'clock. 


ANNIE M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 





MEDIA FRIENDS’ AsSOCIATION.—For some time Friends of Media 
and vicinity have felt the need of a more active and careful study of 
the history and testimonies of the Society and the result has been the 
organization there of a Friends’ Association. Two meetings have 
been held, one on the 23d ult., the other on the 7thinst. At the 


| former, William W. Birdsall of the Philadelphia Association was pres- 


chosen. 


ent, and presented an interesting history of the work of that body. At 
the second meeting constitution and by-laws were adopted and officers 
A deep interest is manifested by the twenty-five or more who 


| have already entered upon the work, and there is promise of growth in 


numbers. It is proposed to hold the regular meetings in the Friends’ 


School Building, Washington street and Church avenue, on the first 
Sixth-day evening of each month. 
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BURLINGTON First-DAy ScHOOL Uni1on.—The Burlington First- 
day School Union was held at Mount Holly, N. J., Twelfth month 8, 
at which the following resolution was united with : 

“ The Burlington First-day School Union, in meeting assembled, 
notice with regret the attempt to introduce into our public schools 
military training, and would herein place our protest, as a peace 
organization, always advocating peace principles, against any such 
movement.”’ 


Taken from the minutes. G. SHERMAN Potts, 


SALLIE T. BLACK, } Clerks. 
NEWTOWN, 


Newtown Friends’ Association, at the residence cf George C. Worstall, 
on Fifth-day evening. Dr. Howard A. Trego, the vice-president, 
presided, and Ella J. Burroughs filled the Secretary's chair in the ab- 
sence of the regular officer. The program was considerably shortened 
by the absence of the representatives of the history and literature com- 
mittees. 


the old and revised disciplines, begun in a former paper, was read by 


Elizabeth Eyre. The contribution of the Current Topics Committee was | residence in China, and wide opportunities for acquiring 


a reading by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, entitled ‘‘ Gospel of Rest.” To 
William T. Wright had been referred the following question : “ If not 
inconsistent for Friends to have pay lectures in a public hall, would it 
be inconsistent to hold such lectures in a hall of their own should one 
be fitted up over the meeting-house ?’’ William's written answer was 
in the negative, but several objected to the use of any part of the meet- 
ing-house for such purposes. 
meetings of the Association in the meeting-house, but others held that 
some of the main objects of the organization would be defeated by so 
doing. ‘‘ Does plainness of apparel mean the same now as it did in 
the early history of the Society ?’’ was answered in the negative by 
Lavinia T. Brown. In the discussion that followed the thought was 
expressed that the gradual adoption of the dress of the world was a 
weakness on the part of Friends. The next meeting will be held at 
the home of Thaddeus S. Kenderdine and wife, on the evening of the 
first Fourth-day in First month, 1895. 


FROM THE **IMMORTAL NOW.”’ 


Sit not blindfold, soul, and sigh 
For the immortal by and by! 
Dreamer, seek not heaven afar 

On the shores of some strange star ! 
This a star is—this, thine earth ; 
Here the germ awakes to birth 

Of God’s sacred life in thee 

Heir of immortality ! 


Oh let Christ and sunshine in ; 
Let his love its sweet way win ! 
Nothing human is too mean 

To receive the King unseen ; 

Not a pleasure or a care 

But celestial robes may wear ; 
Impulse, thought, and action may 
Live immortally to-day. 


Soul, perceive thy perfect hour ! 

Let thy life burst into flower! 

Heaven is opening to bestow 

More than thou canst think or know. 

Now to thy true heights arise, 

Enter now thy paradise. 

In to-day to-morrow see ! 

Now is immortality. 

—Lucy Larcom. 


BEGIN with small things. You cannot enter the | 


presence of another human being without finding there 


do perfectly before we die. Let us be content to do 
little, if God sets us at little tasks. 
self-will which says, ‘‘ Give me something huge to fight, 
and I should enjoy that; but why make me sweep the 
dust ?’’—Charles Kingsley. 


THERE are souls in the world who have the gift of 
finding joy everywhere, and leaving it behind them when 
they go. 


the heart. They give light without meaning to shine. 


Their bright hearts have a great work to do for God.— | 


Frederick W. Faber. ; 


Pa.—Report in the Newtown L£nterprise: About | 
thirty members and a number of visitors attended the meeting of the | 


| Statement on page 3. 


been read by missionaries, merchants, and Consuls in 
An article by Isaac Eyre, continuing the comparison between | 


Some advocated the holding of future | 


| worth having after all.’’ 
more to do than you or I, or any soul, will ever learn to | 


It is but pride and | 


he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ ’’ 


THE CHINESE NOT EDUCATED. 
Letter in New York Sun. 
In your issue of this date [Twelfth month 1] J. Chak 


Thoms, M. D., contradicts a statement made by me in 
a lecture given last Wednesday in the rooms of the 


| American Geographical Society, and avers that I grossly 


misrepresented the Chinese in stating that they are not 


| generally educated, and that among the men not more 


than one in a hundred can read and write, while among 
women not more than one in a thousand have this degree 
of education. 


My book, ‘‘ Pagoda Shadows,’’ 


contains the same 
It was published in 1884, has 


many parts of China, and has been reviewed in Hong 
Kong and Shanghai newspapers by critics whose long 


accurate knowledge of the people, render it certain that 
any falsity in my estimate would have attracted their at- 
tention. But during the ten years that this statement has 
been before the English-speaking literary men of China, 
it has never once been challenged nor contradicted, 
either publicly or privately. 

Several years ago, I think it was in 1887, the Rev. 
J. C. Gibson, of Swatow, after extensive inquiries and 


| investigations concerning the education of the Chinese, 


made, in a pamphlet that was widely circulated, a state- 
ment essentially like my own. He was an old resident 
of China, lived among its people, spoke their language, 
and gathered his information directly from native 
sources. His pamphlet was written with the express 
purpose of correcting the impression, existing in foreign 
countries, that the Chinese are generally educated. His 
statements have not been controverted in China nor else 
where. 

It is true that many thousands of Chinese students 
and literary men attend the annual examinations in the 
district and departmental cities and the triennial exami- 
nations at the provincial cities. 

Certainly ‘‘ from 10,000 to 15,000 competitors’’ at 
the provincial examinations are found in only a few of 
the eighteen provinces, and probably not more than 
3,000 would be the average. But if I should admit Dr. 
Thoms’s highest estimate, 15,000, as the average for 
each province, the total number would be 270,0c0 
scholars, and these distributed among his 200.000,000 of 
men would give one scholar to 740 men; while I was so 
liberal as to say one in 100. 


Dr. J. Chak Thoms’s claim that his people are gen- 


| erally educated calls to my mind certain of my experi- 


ences inChina. I was once telling a distinguished Chi- 
nese scholar about the electric telegraph. ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
said he, ‘‘ We had that in China hundreds of years ago. 
In fact it was first invented and established in this coun- 
try, but we abandoned its use because we found it was not 
And he looked me straight in 
the eye, conscious of having reinstated his country and 
himself in the esteem of his hearers. 


ADELE M. FIELD. 


9? 


THOUGH we may not by searching find out God, 


| though we may not compass infinitude or attain to abso- 
| lute knowledge, we may know all that it concerns us to 


know as intelligent and responsible beings.—Prof. John 


| Fiske. 
Their influence is an inevitable gladdening of | 


‘‘ AT every stage of your religious progress you need 
to cultivate the grace of humility. ‘ Let him that thinketh 





RECENT ADVANCES IN ASTRONOMY. 
‘THREE-FOURTHS of the sun’s energy that reaches the 
earth is in waves, as they are called, that are too long to 
affect the eye in the form of light, but these ‘‘ infra-red ’’ 
waves play an important part in sustaining life, and a 
further study of the spectrum in which they are arranged 
will probably be the means of solving many important 
and now obscure problems in meteorology and kindred 
subjects. This lower part of the solar spectrum was first 
explored to any considerable extent by Mr. Langley in 
1881, and within the past few months he has extended 
the details of his original map through an entirely auto- 
matic process, by means of the bolometer, an instrument 
especially devised for the purpose, and brought to such 
wonderful sensitiveness that it can detect a change of 
temperature of less than one one-millionth of a degree. 
The latest determination of the distance of the sun 
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come heat. ‘It is not that emotion has gone out. It is that self- 


sontrol has come in.’’—Harper's Bazar. 

—A very curious tree is that of the genus Musenga, found in the 
Congo region of Africa. Upon making incisions in the trunk of it and 
placing a pail at the foot of the tree, more than Io quarts of pure water 
may be collected in 13 hours. The gorillas, it seems, are in the habit 
of slaking their thirst at the hidden fountains, and regulate the flow of 


| liquid at will by pulling off different-sized branches. 


from the earth is from a discussion by Dr. Gill of a series | 


of observations of the asteroid, Victoria. Dr. Gill's re- 
sult is 92,800,000 miles, a figure probably very close to 
the truth, and agreeing well with the value previously 
obtained by Professor Harkness from all available data. 
The temperature of the sun has been reinvestigated by 
Le Chatelier in France, and by Gray and Wilson in Eng- 
land, and is found to be between 12,000 and 14,000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

Important improvements have been made in the 
methods of studying the sun’s surface by Professor Hale, 
of the University of Chicago and M. Deslandres, of the 
Paris Observatory. Professor Hale, with an instrument 
he calls the ‘‘ spectroheliograph,’’ secured in 1891 the 
first photograph of the spectrum of a prominence from 
the surface of the uneclipsed sun, and he has even photo- 
graphed successfully the forms of these enormous jets of 
burning gas, as well as the spots and faculz, or little 
shining points, upon the sun’s surface. These photographs 
show that the facule are distributed all over the sun, in- 
stead of being near the edge only, and their further study 
must assuredly add much to our knowledge of the sun’s 
constitution.—Harper’s Weekly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE newspapers state that the American Bible Publication Society will 


send to the Emperor of China, at his own request, a copy of the 
Scriptures. 


—At a recent meeting of the Geographical Club of this city it was 
determined to ask Congress to provide a flag to be carried by distinc- 
tively scientific exploring expeditions of universities and chartered 
geographical societies. Asa precedent the authorized yacht ensign 
was mentioned. Such a flag would be the badge of scientific explora- 
tion, and would give expeditions the advantages of recognition by the 
Government of the value of concerted scientific effort. 


—The Lovett family have had, in direct line of descent, continuous 
possession of a farm at Emile, four miles from Bristol, in Bucks county, 
Pa., for 212 years. The present owner of the manor, Joseph L. 
Lovett, has in his possession the original deed for the land bearing the 
signatures of the Duke of York and William Penn. 

—The new chief of the Osage Nation, James Bigheart, is the 
first man to hold that office who can read and speak the English 
language. 

—The present Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his last annual 
report, takes the same position as his predecessor, that all Indians are 
under agents of the government, and that the sale of liquor to them 1s 
a violation of the law. He says the character of the question makes 
it impossible to secure a decision from the United United States Su- 
preme Court, which he deems unfortunate, and the government is 
helpless to relieve the Indians from the dangers they are exposed to by 
reason of the attitude of the lower courts toward these questions. 

—Two distinguished literary men were one day discussing certain 
peculiarities of our modern youth, when one of them remarked : “* There 
is no more emotion among them. My children read books over which 
I used, at their age, to weep copiously, but they are apparently un- 
moved.” The twelve-year-old danghter of the speaker sat near by, 
drinking in the discussion. At this point she felt it necessary to defend 
her class. 


“ You are entirely mistaken, papa,” she interpolated, with 


—Albert A. Pope, président of the Pope Manufacturing Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has just made that city the offer of a magnificent tract of 
nearly seventy-four acres of land for a public park. _ His gift is worth 
something like $100,000, and the conditions that go with it simply in- 
sure the thorough carrying out of the plans of the donor. 

—Recent discoveries in Africa have all tended to prove that He- 
rodotus, the father of history, was not also the father of lies, as is often 


charged. The four lakes from which the Nile rises have been shown 
to exist. Stanley’s Ruwenzori mountains take the place of the moun- 


tains of the moon ; the pigmies live in the equatorial forests, and now 
Signor Robbecchi Bricchetti, the Italian explorer of Somali land, tells 
of a degraded race which he has found on the shores of the Indian 
ocean, without weapons or proper dwellings, living exclusively 
on fish and bivalves, whom he considers the descendants of the fabu- 
lous Ichthyophagi, or fish eaters, described by the old Greek historian. 

—The great project to unite the Roman and Greek Churches ap- 
pears to be making progress. The Pope has issued a decree which 
provides, among other things, that ecclesiastical colleges founded in 
the East by the papacy shall be developed in favor of the Eastern 
church. The rites of the latter church shall be maintained intact. 
Roman Catholics in places where there are no priests of that church 


| may attend the services held by priests of the Eastern rite without 


prejudice to their own religion. 
—Large shipments of apples have been made this fall from Boston 
to Europe. During one week, recently. there were shipped to Liver- 


| pool, London, and Glasgow, 47,272 barrels, which is only a slight de- 
| crease from the amount shipped the week preceding, which was the 


| the quality, while here they bring from $1.40 to $1.80 a barrel. 


largest number ever shipped from this port. The price on the Conti- 
nent for the fruit ranges from $2.50 to $3.30 a barrel, according to 
This 
means a clear profit of about 50 cents a barrel to the exporters, after 
the freight and other expenses are paid. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

GOVERNOR FLower, of New York, upon the basis of the reports of an 
investigating commission, has dismissed the charges of cruelty brought 
against the managers and superintendent of the State Reformatory at 
Elmira. The commission found that the alleged cruel punishment 
“consisted almost entirely of ‘ spankings,’ administered by the General 
Superintendent in person, with a strap twenty-two inches long, three 
inches wide, and three-sixteenths inch thick, moistened in water so as 
to make it soft and pliable.”’ 

A New York Council of Conciliation and Mediation, in which 
Bishop Potter, President Seth Low, Professor Felix Adler, and other 
prominent persons are interested, has now turned its attention to the 
troubles in the clothing trade, and will endeavor to avert the threat- 
ened lock-out, involving 20,000 people. 

AN official list of members-elect to the 54th Congress has been 
compiled by the Clerk of the House. The list is corrected up to De- 
cember 5, and gives the Republicans 244 members, the Democrats 
104, and the Populists 6. In the present Congress there are 219 Demo- 
crats, 123 Republicans, and 12 Populist members. 

FERDINAND De LeEsseps, the chief engineer of the Suez Canal, died 
on the 7th inst., at the age of 89 years. The Suez Canal was formally 
opened in November, 1869. In 1881, having the confidence of the 
French public, he embarked in the Panama Canal scheme, which ended 
disastrously. He was tried and convicted for ‘‘ dissipating sums de- 
rived from the issues of loans, which had been obtained for a specified use 
and employment, and of having swindled the whole or part of the for- 
tunes of others.’’ He was fined, but escaped imprisonment because of 
his great age. 

[HE President has issued a proclamation declaring forfeited to the 


| United States 824 acres of land alleged to have been earned by the 


| 


Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad Company, in the Sioux 
reservation, in South Dakota, under an agreement between the com- 
pany and the Sioux Indians. This action is taken because the railroad did 
not comply with its agreement, and the land will be opened to settlement. 


THE validity of the Massachusetts statute prohibiting the sale in 
that State of oleomargarine, “ colored so as to resemble butter made of 
pure milk or cream,” has been affirmed in a majority opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Tue large statue of William Penn has been placed on the top of 
the Philadelphia City Hall, although the tower is as yet not quite com 
pleted. The figure faces the north-east, and there is serious criticism 


| of this, as it places the face in the shadow, (the sun moving from east 


to west, by south), so that the features cannot be distinguished. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* It is proposed to hold a Conference on 
‘Temperance and Tobacco, under the care of 
Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Committees, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, Horsham, Twelfth 
month 23, at 2.30 p.m. Jesse H. Holmes and 
others who are able to present these subjects are 
expected. All are cordially invited. 

S. C. JAMEs. 

*,* Emily Wilbur reports that she has in 
cash, Twelfth month 9, one hundred and seventy 
dollars ioward putting the old colored couple in 
the Home. ‘‘ The last fifty dollars’’ of the 
three handred are promised, so that, in fact, 
only eighty more dollars are now needed to 
achieve her purpose. The old man will go to 
the home this week. The following donations 
have been received at this office since last report : 


See ees 
m. A. H., 5.00 


$15.00 
Previously acknowledged, 81.00 


Total, . $96.00 
*.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at Fair Hill on First-day afternoon, 
Twelfth month 16, at 3.30 o’clock. 
I. H. HtLiBorn, Clerk. 
*,.* A Temperance Conference, under the 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, will be held in Chester Friends’ Meeting- 
house, on First-day, Twelfth month 16, 1894, 
at 2.30 p.m. All are cordially invited. 
Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


*,.* A Temperance Conference will be held 
in Friends’ meeting-house, Westfield, N. J., on 
First-day afternoon, Twelfth month 16, 1894, 
at 2.30 o’clock. John J. Cornell will be pres- 
ent. All are cordially invited. 

E. HOLLINSHEAD, JR., Clerk. 

*,* A Reading Room for Boys under the 
care of Friends, has been opened at 3422 Lan- 
caster Ave., Philadelphia. Aid in the way of 
books, games, etc., will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Visitors welcome. By order of Com- 
mittee. ANNA R. SELLERS, Cor. Sec., 

315 N. 35th street. 
es Abington First-day Meeting will meet at 
«1 o'clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week meet- 
ings continue at Io o o'clock. 


“It’s on 


A [Magic Touch” 


said an enthusiastic housekeeper 
after using 


SILVER 


ELECTS RricoN 


That it’s best in every way is vouch- 
ed for by nearly a million others 
who use it. It’s unlike any other. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
Post-paid, 15cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE _TWe ELECTRO SILICON CO, 72 , John St., New York. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 


PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plaia Work. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 





IN THE WORLD 
v CH Fi URNI SHINGS 


FURNITURE 


MPANY 
pan auueee MICH. & 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, | 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Long A In Carpets, 

In Rugs, Ma ts, in Upholstery, 

In Mus a Geksrusae etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- | 
ed and prices most moderate. | 

The Mart Orper Depart-| 
MENT is better equipped than | 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- | 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Dining Rooms, 
142 North Fifteenth Street. 


| 
Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The | 
| 





patronage of Friends is solicited. 


A lamp with wrong chim. 
if it 


Get the ‘Index to 


ney stinks does not 


smoke. 
Chimneys.” 
Write to Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsry & Sons. 
FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sone. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
No 1009 Market Street. 


All grades of goods always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY-— Decorated China and Silverware 


Formerly of { 


| loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN i2 OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Raut and an honest opinion, write to 

UNN ce CO... who shave had iad neasty Atty y years 
experience e patent busin munica- 
tions serious p—* —--~¥ A Handbook of In- 
formation concern: Patents and bow to 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
. — notice in oe Scientific Ameortcse. and 


. tor. 
oan sd weekly, elegantly illustrated, has b 
est ation of any scientific wor 

world. $3 ayear. Sam fy aopies sent 

Building Edition, mon 50 a year. Bingle 
copies, 25 cents. contains bea' 
tiful plates, in colors, hs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling lders to show the 
latest aes and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN & CO., NEw YORE, 361 Broabway 


CLUB RATES FOR 1805 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1895. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1) 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3) 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4) 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2) 
UnIon SIGNAL, ($1) 
THE NATION, ($8) 
VILLAGE REcorD, ($1) 
TuE OUTLOOK, ($3) 
SCIENT:IFIC AMER:CAN, ($3) 
HARPER’sS Bazar, ($4) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2 
LiTTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8) 
GARDEN AND Forms, ($4). .......- 5.10 
YouncG Frienps’ REVIEW, (Bi-w’kly, $0.75) 2.60 


MONTHLIES, 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3) 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4) 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4) 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, (#4) 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5)... . 
THE Forum, ($3) 
NorRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5) 
St. NicHowas, ($3)... . 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50) 
MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($1) 2 0 
SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50) 
pS ee 
THE FaRM JOURNAL, ($0.50) 
GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, ($2)........ 3.7 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY ($1.50) 3.30 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1) 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we 


will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if one 


through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “‘ 


price for both 











Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


FIRST MORTGAGE cent. inter- 


est on income property in Chicago. Title absolutely 
unquestionable and PRoMpT PayMENT of Interest 
Guaranteed. Bank references; 13 years’ experi- 
ence; 4 offices. If you want an investment or home 





bearing 6 and 7 


here, "write. No trouble tous. Renting a specialty. 
W. J. LUKENS, 
Or 1223 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


CAHRLES E LU a. 


Postal Station ‘ "or Rogers Park, » Chicago. 





Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in .cenmapty ania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax 


Municipal Warrants 


There are rio better shert term investments on 
the market at present | 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


- MERCHANTs’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital —" ~ 
oe (paid in), 


» «6 « Tae 
Undivided i Profits, . + + + 6,231.14 


Interest allowed on De ts. Titles to Real | 
Estate insured and 0 een done. Loans 


made on M and Approved Collateral. 

entered for Administrators and others. The Com- | 

pany also acts as A tor, Guardian, > 

ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
per annum. 


JoszrH _R. RHOADs, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Mornis EARLY, Sec y and Treas. | 
Ws. B. Lang, Ziti and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman, 


A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
cer M. Janney, Fg A. Gummey, 








John Lucas, : per Sha) ¥ 

8. Davis ne. J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 

John F. Lewis, Edwin 8. Dixon. i 
Thomas R. Gill. 
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Note: 


Just now, a8 you have the time to give 

the subject careful consideration, correspond with 

Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 

able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 
Chemicals. 

Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 

and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 

of the question. 


% Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 


Originai 
Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURES. 


Philadelphia. 








WITHOUT VENTILATION 

is like food without drink. Pure air is an es- 
sential of life. The Jackson Ventilating Grate 
heats economically, and ventilates thoroughly. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro...’ 
Send for Retelagee No. 6. 50 Beekman St., New York. 






H. o Boden & Co., 


OPTICIANS. 


S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts 
We do not attempt to make by le of Eye Glasses 
fit all noses. We can su . We-make a 
specialty of filling Ocullete’ Pre Preset ions, and our 
work is unexcelled for beaut ish and pro- 
portion. PRICES MODERATE. 





| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 





of Philadelphia 
, FULLY PAID. « 


The Provident Life niall Trust. Comme 


» 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RE , AGENT, ETC. 


iesiniacktnaaly ted Gbeaienats ton hath Ganaade and ntant tect OE Ries oF ew Ociadene. 
SAMUEL R. SRIPLEY 5 | ise Poeeidont, T. WISTAR EeOwy rice Preniient ane Actuary 


8 WING: Insurance Department, J JOSEPH 
Sine oo ee Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND: 
Assistant ae aT AYID G. ALSOP. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


* amis Com y issues its registe Debenture Bonds at , due in ns sds beh sn enenatile ot 

e Com anys ore ion after fie years ¥ with interest at five por com. per 7s (free of State tax) pay- 
This Company also receives deposits, —? by check. 
. DIRECTORS . 

Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, Tr. Wistar Brown, "Themes Williams, Jr John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacett, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. “~ George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes ALL DesrraBLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INsURANOB 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PuRELY MuTuAL; has Assers of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRpPuivs of over Two and a Hair Mriiuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INOONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE - CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
G i < AR dD SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND z 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on 
Rent, 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
a 


WILLIAM H. JEN 
oe OES SISPHAM, 
WILLIAM BH. 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Tren. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicites. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


ENRY reeana 
ISAAC H R, 
JOHN C. 8 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 





